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‘ 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


Tat Proprietors of ‘THE LireRary Gazette,’ im- 


messed with a conviction that it was not possible | 


» treat efficiently of Literature, Science, Fine 
irts, Music, and the Drama, within the limits of 
s paper of sixteen pages, resolved, at the com- 
wencement of their undertaking in January last, 
wdeyote the Journal exclusively to the interests 
¢ Literature. As the season arrived for the 
ixhibitions of Pictures, it was found necessary, in 
vmpliance with the wishes of many Subscribers, 
w give critical notices of them; but these 
wee insufficient to mark the progress of the Fine 
Art, while they intrenched upon the space in- 
vaded for Literature. The insertion of Reviews 
i Sientific Works elicited also complaints that 
ihe Reports of the Learned Societies should have 
wen relinquished, and it has been felt that a 
wekly record of the progress of Science is still 
i desideratum, 


‘Encouraged by the success that has attended 
ieir efforts in the department of Literature, (the 
wulation of ‘Tae Lirrrary Gazetre,’ notwith- 
sanding these deficiencies, having been more than 
wubled, ) the Proprietors have determined to 
alrge their Journal to twenty-four pages, and to 
“vote the additional space to special departments 
“Sience, Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama. 





The contents of ‘THe Lirerary Gazerre’ will 
4 fury - 
a Saturday next be arranged as follows :— 


Reviews.—Critical Reviews, with extracts, of all im- 
“4 new English Works, and occasionally of Foreign 
Hotices. — Brief Critical and Analytical Notices of 
** Books, not suitable for review. 

Stumary.— Announcements of Forthcoming Works, 
~» Botices of New Editions, Reprints, Translations, 
“modicals and Pamphlets, 

List of New Books.—The usual List, with par- 


oy of size, and price of all books published during the 


C - 
Lomas uleations.— Original Memoirs, Biographies, 
_ % Scientific Voyages and Travels, Letters fr 
- rs frou 

“eapondents, Kc, , = 
, : of the Week.—An editorial record of 
“tury, Sientific, and social intelligence. 
lee erase of Societies.— Abstracts of original 
- il . Papers read at the Learned Societies, with 

illustrative Vy oodeuts of Diagrams, Sections, Ke. 


Quadrant, near Vigo Street 
sent the various parts of the Crystal Palace 


4 hl rr Y " , Y ’ , , 
RT-UNION OF LONDON. —SCULPTORS 

who have not yet sent for their models, submitted 
: L : rt mo s, sul hn co 
petition for the premiums offered by the Sax iety for Stat ol 


~ 


are requested to do so immediately { 


The print of “ An English Met T 
aren 2 nglish rymaking in the Olden Time, 
afte r W.t - FRITH, A.R.A., is ready for delivery, on payment of 
the Subscription at the Offic: 
444, West Strand, 


: GEORGE GODW N on 
November 6th, 1835] a - 


LEWIS POCOCK, J Sees 


WF OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Park.- 
#4 The UR AN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily, together with the ELI PHANT CALF a 
the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Highness the Viceroy | 
of Egypt. Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d, 





YppL ray > hh) rarwvger , . ‘ 
PPER PART of a HOUSE, UNFURNISHED. 
lo be LET, the Upper Part of a capital House, in Edwards 
Street, Portman Square Apply to the Secretary of the Maryvlk 
bone Literary Institution, 17, Edwards Street, Portman Square 








’ wry? , . ‘ 

(HE STEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE 

_ VIEWS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, by Mr.CLAU DET, 
Which have excited the admiration of Her Majesty. Prince 
Albert, and the Roval Commissioners, are now exhibited at Mr. | 
CLAUDET'S PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 107, Regent Street | 
These wonderful productions repre 
, With all the objects 


exhibited in it, not as flat pictures, but as solid models. The | 
| 
| 


| illusion is so extraordinary that no words can convey an idea of 


| 


} cular vision, by which objects appear to us 





matt Arts.—Review: and Notice 
“St, Exhibitions, Sales ; 
kgence, 


Pereign 


"adeats pe TT esPONence.—Letters from Cor- 
dent in Paris, Leipsic, Madrid, and other 


es of Art Publications, 
of Pictures, &e., and general art 


Cites, 

? 

No . . | 
has — of Operas, Concerts, Oratorios, New | 
yee geueral musical intelligence. | 


—Reports of the Theatres, with Criti- | 
and general dramatic intelligence, | 
Fragments of general interest, 


SS daew Plays, 


ig . 

le gga to cor 

tS : RARY Gazp 
* it, to Teturn to t 


Ree 


nmence this enlargement of | 
TTE’ on Saturday next, and, 
he price of Fourpence, 


r 
>, 1¢ P . ‘ ‘ 
~», Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


THE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 


Organs, 


the splendid result of this application of Photography to the 
brilliant discovery of Professor Wheatstom Nothing is so 
beautiful as Daguerreotype Portraits examined in the Stereo 


scope; uncoloured, they are no more portraits, but real statues, | 


and when coloured, they appear life itself. The effeet is pro 
duced by the coincidence of two Pictures or Portraits taken at 
different angles, and this being exactly the result of natural bino 


separated from each 
other, and standing out in relief, the two Pictures or Portraits so 
coinciding present the most complete illusion of soliditv—in fact, | 
persons looking at these representations for the first time cannot | 

| 


but think that they have before their eyes a real model, every 
part of which can be taken hold of, and separate from the rest 
Mr. Claudet's Gallery is open for inspection, and Portraits aré 
taken daily, 107, Regent Strect Quadrant, near Vigo Strect 


TRO BOOK BUYERS. — A of 

Second-Haud Rooks, in good condition, in all classes of 
Literature, recently purchased, and now offered for sale at the low 
prices affixed, by W. HEATH, 497, Oxford Street, London, Gratis 





' 
' 


List valuable | 





| 
| 
| on application. | 


YOST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY FOR 
1852. Chief Divisions of the Work 
Streer Dinecrory; Comuruciat Dinrcrory; Tranes’ Direcivonry, 
Law Dinecrory; Court Dinkecronky;, PanriameEnrary Dinecrony, 


| 

} 

Dikecrony | 

Postar Dinecrony; Ciry Dirneerory; Converancr and Hanning | 
] 

} 


—OrFr} TAl 


Dikecroniss, &. &e. Reviews of this Edition for 1852 are con 
tained in ‘The Times’ of the 21st October, Isol, * Daily News, 
l4th October; ‘ Morning Chronicle, 15th, * Morning Herald 
‘Sun,’ 17th; ‘ Examiner,’‘ Globe,’ * Britannia,’ * Atlas,’ 


ind 
spectator, 


‘Court Journal,’ November Ist, 185) 


W. Kelly and Co., 19 and 20, Old Boswell Court, Temple Bar, 
and all Booksellers 


YECOLLECTIONS of WALES.—WELSH AIR 


‘Literary Gazette,’ ‘ Shipping and Mercantile Gazette,’ and 
‘Herapath’s Railway Journal,’ Isth, ‘Weekly Dispatch, 19th, | 
‘Standard,’ 2lst; ‘Morning Post’ and ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ 22nd ; 

‘Illustrated London News, ‘John Bull,’ * Bell's Weekly Mes- | 
senger,’ and ‘ Mining Journal,’ 25th; * Era,’ 26th October, and | 





S 


newly ARRANGED for the PIANO, by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. No. 1, “ Poor Mary Anne;’ No. 2, “The Ash 
Grove :” No.3,“ The Rising of the Lark,’ No.4, ** March of the | 


Men of Harlech.’ To be continued. | 


“It is not too much to say that Mr. Richards has succeeded in | 


throwing a new charm around each of the specimens of Cambrian | 
song that he has selected for his purpose, and at the same time 
made them most useful as ‘ teaching’ pieces.’ —Vide Dramatic aud 
Musical Review, No. 365 | 


Copy | 
“G6. Somerset Street, Portman Square, Nov. 1, 1851 
‘Dear Sir,—I regret to see by the advertisements headed ‘New ] 
Music by Brinley Richards,’ to which you have directed my atten | 
tion, that an attempt is therein made to mislead the public, and | 
to induce a belief that the ‘ Beauties of Cambria’ is a recent work 
of mine. Having entered into an engagement with you to con 
fine mv labours connected with the Welsh melodies to those pub 
lished by vour firm, allow me to state that the * Besuties of Cam- | 
bria,’ advertised by another house, so far from being“ new, or 
even recent works ot mine, were written and published many 
years since, while I was a student ; and I beg distinetly to assure 
you that, with the exception of the * Recollections of Wales,’ now 


in course of publication by you, I hav not edited, nor entered into 
any engagement to edit, any works connected with the music of 
the principality since the period already alluded to.—I remain, 


' 
TV uiVv, yours, j 
i ll “PRINLEY RICHARDS. | 


“To Robert Cocks, Esq., Music Publisher to Her Majesty, 
New Burlington Street, Loudon 


ceceneestnneineeaesaneenaeee - one | 
| 


Signed 


DR. GULLY ON THE WATER ¢ tk) 
Just published, People’s Edition, price 2s fd 
DISEASE: 
lbivestive 


a History of various Chroni¢ Diseases of the 
Treatment 


Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin, ana ¢ f theis 


by Water. By J. M. Gl LLY, M.D 


“Dr. Gully has published a large a1 d claborate work on the 
Water Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise on the subject 
which has yet appeared.”’—W rst ™issitl Kevirw 

“Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well educated 

: is bv far the miost scienting that we 


medical man. This work 
have seen on Hydropathy 


London: John Churchill. Malvern 


—AIHESN ¥IM 


Henry Lam! 


| 
Voluni 
‘ 


seed without Chick-weed,”’ &c., 


— —_ 


Now ready, Two New Volumes of 


(PRE JUDGES of ENGLAND and the Courts 
at Westminster. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A 
Volume LIT., 1272—1377. Volume IV., 13877-1485. 
Lately published, price l4s. each, cloth, 
1., lO66—1199. Volume IL. 1199—1272 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 


In Sve, cloth, Vol. IIL., price 10s, Gd 
]) ®: CHALMERS’S 
ly 


DR. HANNA, 


F E 
Me 


rin \ 0) 1H? BRITANNIA 
The third volume of these extraordinary and instructive 
memoirs is far more interesting and important than those which 
preceded it, as it records the opinions of men of reputation and of 
talent, upon the great political experiments and measures of their 
times....No one, after an attentive perusal of this volume, can 
dispute, that in piety, learning, and eloquence, in industry, zeal, 
and perseverance, Dr. Chalmers has seldom been equalled by any 
minster of the gospel, whether Episcopalian or Presbyterian 
Published for Thomas Constable, 
Ivy Sutherland and Kuox, Edinburgh Hamilton, 
and Co., London 


Adams, 


NEW AND ELEGANT GIPP BOOKS POR THE YOUNG 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, Now ready, 
POOR TLENRY, from the German of Dr. BaARTH, 
translated by SAMUEL JACKSON, Esq., with Pugravings 
on Wood, and Iuminated Wrapper in Gold 
Also, uniform with the above, New Editions of the following 
2. BIBLE STORIES, by the Author of ‘ Chick 
with lllustrations 
3. FIRESIDE VERSES, by Mary 
with Bight Illustrations printed in Oi) Colours 
{. PARLEY'’S JUVENILE TALES for BOYS 
and GIRLS, illustrated with Plates printed in Oil Colours 
5. PARLEY’S WONDERS of SEA and SKY, 
With Illustrations on Wood 
6. PARLEY’S WONDERS of EARTH, 
Lllustrations on Wood 
7. CHILD'S OWN STORY-BOOK, by Mrs. 


JERRAM. — Virst Illustrated by 8. WILLIAMS and 


Howitt, 


with 


Serics, 


GILBERI 
8. CHILD'S OWN STORY- BOOK. Second 
Series, ditto, ditto 
London: Darton and Co., 38, Holborn Hill 
CABINET EDITION OF THEE FNCYCLOPLEDIA 
METROPOLITANA 

Vol. 19, Crown octave, with 130 LEngravings, Ss. 6d 
| ISTORY of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. By 

the late Rev Dr. T. ARNOLD, the Rev. Dr. MOUNTAIN, 
the Rev. Dr. G.C. RENOUARD), the late BISHOP RUSSELL, } 
POCOCKE, Esq., and Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD 


Lately published, 


EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor 
PADI) 140 Engravings. &s 

EARLY HISTORY OF By 
POCOCKE, TALFOURD, and OTTLEY 

Other Volumes of this [ut UNIVeRsal 
the Press. 


GREECE. 
140 Engravings. 0s 
STRATED Histony are in 


Griffiu and Co., London and Glasgow 


THE NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCTS 
In 8vo, 600 pages, illustrated by 500 woodcuts, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
dhe BOOK OF NATURE; an Elementary 
Introduction to the Sciences of Physics, Astronomy, Che 
mistr¥, Mineralogy, Geology, Hotany, Zoology, und VPhvyseiologs 
By Professor SCHOEDLER. Edited from the fifth German edition 
by HENRY MEDLOCK, FCS 
With an Index of 5000 references, 
technological dictionary 
Griffin and Cc 


converting the work intoa 


. London and Glasgow 


CHEAPEST WORK ON FLOWEKS, FRUITS, AND 


GARDENING 
BOTANIC GARDEN AND 


\ AUNDS 
- PRUITIST, ilustrated with Coloured Plates and numerous 
Woodeuts, reduced froin Is. 6d. to Is No. 1) was pub 
lished November the first 

“Its practical and pleasing information supersedes all other 
instruction 


monthly 


*.* Back Numbers can be had to tiplete set 
London Groombridge nd Sons, 5, Paternoster Row 
Now ready, in J vol. post &vo, price lus. 6d 


K OsstTH and MAGYAR LAND; or, Personal 
\ Adventures during the War in Hungary ty CHARLES 
PRIDHAM, Esq., B.A., late Correspondent of a leading Morning 
Jvurnal 
In 2 thick vol*., post §vo, with Illustrations, price 21s 

RECOLLECTIONS of SCENES and INSTITU- 
TIONS in ITALY and the LAST Hy JOSEPH BELDAM, Feq, 
FUG S., Barrister-at-Law 
James Madden, #, Leadenhall Street 


lished, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. extra cloth 


Just pul 
PROPERTE CARMINA QU_LEDAM SELECTA: 


with Notce in Pnglish, Diustrative ond Explanatory Ny 


the Rev. W. G. COORKESLEY, one of the Assistant Masters at 
Eton College 
} i printed and published by FE. P Williams , sold also at the 


Etou War 5, Bridge Street, Mackfriars, Lend 


chuurc, 
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BY THE SANCTION OF THE PROPRIETOR, H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT 








MR. BENTLEY’S LIST | 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


——- 





! 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. | 


BY JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 


DICKINSON’S 
of it Uae atta MELA RANE" | COMPREHENSIVE PICTURES OF THE GREAT EXHIBITIOy 


CAL OFFICERS employed in Afghanistan, throughout the 
momentous years of British connexion with that country 
Two Vols. S8vo. 36s. Now ready. 


THE OLD ENGAGEMENT; 


A SPINSTER'S STORY. 
BY JULIA DAY. Post 8vo. 


By JOSEPH NASH, LOUIS HAGHE, anp DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 
CONSISTING OF 


FIFTY RICHLY COLOURED PLATES. 


This superb Series will be found to comprise all the CHIEF COMPARTMENTS and LEADING OBJECTS of the 


THE 
ANSAYRII; or, ASSASSINS. ast Grand and Magnificent Spectacle, forming a work hitherto unequalled in INTEREST and PICTORIAL 


WITH TRAVELS IN THE FURTHER EAST, INCLUDING 3EAUTY. 
A VISIT TO NINEVEH 


By Lier. tus nox. FRED. WALPOLE, R.N. 
3 vols. 8yvo,. witl Illustrations £2 258 ° hd 
a Te Now venkp. | Hist of Subjects: 


The following List of Subjects will give some idea of its amount of Interest and Information. 





—_— 





FOREIGN. | 18. Greece. | 34, Guernsey and Jersey. 
TRAVELS FROM si | 19. Turkey. Malta and Ceylon, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO | 1, United States. | 20, —- Tent. 35. Mediwval Court. 
2. Russia. | 21. Tunis. 36. Furniture. 
CALIF 3. Zollverein. 23. ——— Arab Goods, 37. Furs and Skins. 
ORNTIA. 4. ——-—— Octagon Room. | 23. Tunis and China. | 88. Minerals. 
- mE , wey MUP | 5, Austria. 24. China. 39. Painted Glass, 
BY THE ane HENRY COKE. | 6, ———— Sculpture. a. Cotton. 
"ost SvO 7. North Germany. : 41. Flax. 
. = 7 S : 
nmr | 8. Sweden and Denmark. BSITIER AND COLONIAL. 42. Woollen. 
THE PAP PEN HE IME RS | 9. Spain and Portugal. 25. India. 43. Hardware. 
: 10, Italy. 26. ———_ Pottery. 44. Sheftield Hardware. 
A NOVEL gi? France. 27. —— Howdah. 15. Machinery. 
BY CAPT. ASHTON, Three vols. 12. Sideboard and Statues, 23. ——— Arms. | 46. Moving Machinery 
Now ready 13. Sevre Court. 29, -——— Ships, Jewels. 47. Agriculture. 
—_——_—_—- | 14. France. 30, ——— Carpets. | «648, Coals and Exterior. 
| 15, Switzerland, 31. ——— Raw Materials. 49. North Transept— Waiting for the 
The LIFE and TIMES of DANTE. 16. Belgium. 32. West Indies and Colonies, Queen. 
7 ] 33. C: if 3 50. Closing Ceremo r, Oct. 5, 1851. 
BY COUNT CESARE BALBO. | 17. Holland. 33, Canada 10, Closing Ceremony t. 15, 1851 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. BUNBURY. | The Price of the entire work will be SixtErN Guryras, and will be completed in StxrTEEN Parts, Price 21s. pre 
2 vols, post svo | Part. PROOFS, withthe Artist’s S1GNaturs, 31s. 6d, peER Pary, The Parts will appear at short intervals, uo other 


work whatever being undertaken to interfere with its progress. 


The CONVENT and the HAREM. | ethene oe 


BY MADAME PISANI, DICKINSON, BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEEN, 111, NEW BOND STREET. 
8 vols. j 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publsherin =} 


‘Ont eer jy PE POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


In Imperial Folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price £10 10s, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Pg The size of the ** Popular Series’? is royal l6mo. The volumes are strongly ond han Jeomely hound in 


A SERIES OF MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL | poo} plate contains coloured figures of four or more species. 
DISTRIBUTION OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, , . 


BY A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.8., P.G.S 





elodh 
’ 





Geographer at Eainburgh to Her Majesty 1. 
acne POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA, or Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, Mary Roperts, With Eighteen Plates, 10s. td, coloured. Ou Tuesday. 
REDUCED FROM THE IMPERIAL FOLIO e ' 





Imp. Quarto, half-bound morocco, price £2 128. 6d Ge 
William Blackwoot and Sons, Fainburgh and tendon. __ | POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all the Species. By Tuomas 
Just published, in a neat stiff wrapper, price Ss. Moons, F.L.S., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d, coloured, (iticet egal, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE , 
' vw. 
ON THE | ™ 
| + ry ° 7) ~ AD Py rT NJ + a1 ¥ » SPECIES. 
TTTITIPL AL TUR VINE | POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the | 
CULTURE OF THE VINE, 


By the Rev. Dr. Laxpsporoven, A.L.8, Second Edition, Revised by the Author, With Twenty-two Plates 
AS WELL UNDER GLASS AS IN THE OPEN AIR by Fircw, 10s, 6d. coloured, 4 
BY JOHN SANDERS, _ _— —_ ce. syjsed by the 
GARDENER TO T, ASSHETON SMITH, FSqQ, POPI LAR F IELD BOTANY . By AGNES CaATLow. Se cond Edition. Revised . 


rs -_ -~p on . . - 
“Mr. Assheton Smith's place at Tedworth has long possessed a Author, With Twe nty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


great English reputation for the excellence of its fruit and vege 5. 
tables, one is continually hearing in socicty of the extraordinary 


™ ~¥. - - ~ “a. ° “ m ~~ Te 8, 
abundance and perfection of its produce at wasons when common, POPULAR MINERALOGY ; a Familiar Account of Minerals and their Use 


Sowerby, Assistant Curator of the Linnean Society. With Twenty Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


By Hexst 


gardensare empty. We have, therefore, examined, with no common 


interest, the work before us, for it would be strange indeed ifa man 


who cana t so skilfully as Mr. Sanders should be unable to offer - ») “I ist nt in the 
advice of corresponding valuc. We have not been disappointed POPULAR HISTORY OF MAM MALIA. Bv Apa W HITE, } .L.S., Assia or 
Mr. Sanders's directions are as plain as words can make them, and, Zoological Department of the British Museum. With Sixteen Plates, by B. WaTERHOUSE Hawkins, F.b 

we will add, as judicious as his long experience had led us to ex- evloi red 2 : 
pect After a careful perusal of his little treatise, we find nothing . y eu 
to objcet to, and much to praise,.'—Gerdeners’ Chronicle. 


™ ous : , Gosst, 
Dlustrated with Wood-engravings. POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the BIRDS. By P. 5 


ie . , » a “ol ect. 
Author of ‘ The Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.” With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d, coloured 


Reeve and Benham, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 














Now ready, price 12s.,8vo, boards, a new and important Work wa 
on Heraldry, entitled, 


[HE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS; or, Heraldry | POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Marra E. Cattow. 


by W. WING. 10s. 6d. coloured. ; 
natural objects 
A 


rarxs* 


With Sixteen Plates. 


Pounded upon Facts. Ry J. R. PLANCHE, Feq., FSA 
Also, preparing for immediate publication, a New Story for 
Christmas, tllustrated by James Godwin. by the Author of “A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” to be called, THE HOUSE ON THE 
ROCK j 
W.N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 00, Pall Mall. 


= : ae ' . : mcards 
“4 series exceedingly well adapted for winning the sympathies and directing the observation tow: 





« — site , a YN, 
LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDE 
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NEW WORK BY ROBERT HUNT DR. TOWNSEND'S TOUR IN ITALY, Srcoxp Eprtton, 
. In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 

dann nee OURNAL of a TOUR in ITALY, in 1850, 

with an Account of an INTERVIEW with the POPE, at 
the VATICAN Ry the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D, 
Canon of Durham 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. ANEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 12s. 
2. SCRIPTURAL COMMUNION with GOD; 


TRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, | Siisis nit cntes aSiulintcitos8, RV, ta 
. : * | NOTES n 2 vols. Svo. £2 5s 

> xr 3. ECCLESIASTICAL and CIVIL HISTORY 
BY ROBERT HUNT, PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED; from the Aecensioa to 


. P INCE | sacle iid : - — — —_— . ee the Death of Wiclif. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 12s 
pROPESSOR OF MECHANICAL SCIENCE AT THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AUTHOR OF ‘ PORTRY OF SCIENCE ra ; [A y , 
‘ RESEARCHES ON LIGHT,’ AND ‘HANDBOOK TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION,’ ; 4. The HOLY BIBLE CHRONOLOGICALLY 
é . Aw ARRANGED, with copious ANNOTATIONS, 4 vols. 8vo. £3 63 
Illustrated with a Coloured Frontispiece, and 217 Vignettes and Wood Engravings. The Old and New Testament may be had separately; and the 
: = : rext of the Bible Chronologically Arranged may be had without 

the Notes, in a single Volume, price £1 4s 


On Tuesday, in foolseap 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS: 








CONTENTS. ~ — ~ 
ARNOLD'S EDITION OF CICERO'S TUSCULAN 
cgptee I. Genera Propertirgs or PoNDERARLE | CHapter V. Sonornovs Movement or Boprrs, DISPUTATIONS 
MATTER. VLP p ’ In 12mo, price Ss. 6d. 
e RIMARY {ENOMEN rE : ¥ r y “wvr TO ‘ . ° 
, IL Generat Laws or Morton. " ; HENOMENA OF ELRcrRictrY. W ELECTIONS from CICERO, Part IIT. contain- 
IIL. Laws or Stigurty Exvastic Frivins, » WIL. Heat, on Caroric. \ ing the TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. With ENGLISH 
” a ss | : NOTES, translated from the German of * Tischer,’ by the Rey. R 
IV. Laws or Evastic Frvrps, » VIII. Liaut anp Actinism, B. PAUL, M.A., and edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 


” 


ARNOLD, M.A., Keetor of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge 
, " = : : “The Notes abound in critical and philological remarks of great 
LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, value, They are copious without being redundant, clearly ex 
pressed, and always to the point. All allusions and technical ex 

“ ? : pressions are fully explained. A master’s hand is discernible in 
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ravels in European Turkey in 1850. By 
Edmund Spencer, Esq. Colburn and Co. 
Turre never was atime when the future des- 
nies of Turkey excited deeper interest than 
«the present moment. Menaced by Russia, 
sted by Austria, neglected by France, and 
iefriended by England, the empire of the 
Suitan attracts the anxious attention of poli- 
seins of all grades of rank and every shade 
fopinion. It is not the first time that the 
ate of Europe has been linked with the des- 
wuies of the representatives of Mahomet. 
The liberties of nations have seldom, how- 
wer, if ever, depended on the protection of 
Vohammedanism, and the crescent has been 
‘ye sign of the arrest, and not of the further- 
mee of progress. Yet our ears are ringing 
vith the applauding shouts uttered by Chris- 
tan freemen at the mention of the chief 
mong Mussulman sovereigns; and the only 
threat of war breathed by Englishmen is a 
fiance of the self-styled Christian powers 
thatare muttering vengeance on the nation 
infidels who have afforded a truly Christian 
wccour to the exiled patriots of Hungary. 
The turban and the fez have become badges 
fenlightened charity, and truth and justice 
isve sought shelter from their persecutors in 
‘he minareted sanctuaries of the East. The 
‘under-laden cloud that hangs over the 
‘uture of Europe is too dense and dark to 
yermit even those who stand on the clear and 
‘wny pinnacle of England, to discern the 
eatures of the dangers that lurk within its 
yortentous folds. But if it be the will of 
hovidenee that the storm should not roll 
iray without breaking, the thunderbolts that 
‘ull fall will scarcely leave Turkey unscathed, 
‘wamid the ruin of the tempest the innocent 
peelings Turks best, and lik 
inow the Turks best, and like 
*m most, entertain but faint hopes of the 
‘ability of their empire. No state can hold 
“gether, except under very peculiar and un- 
‘tural conditions, where the rulers are of a 
“erent race and a distinct religion from the 
ee Seog being a few ; = 
on y: en the ruled learn their 
on - zee 4 once them, a 
} St fall. e Turks are mere 
Posse of a vast region peopled by nena 
—— ag sympathies. — 
me not only more numerous, but 
7 ait More astute, and, in the mass, capable 
en igher intellectual development than 
Wt menehe Moreover, the oe race is 
line ae ated, it is held Me — - 
as it has conquered. Yet are the 
ee by no means deficient in intelli- 
and their maintenance of power so long 
he a owing to their superiority in 
thio ~) cceree, earnestness — a 
ting ein ove all, in integrity. e 
= ° § Turk is the bearing of an honest 
& mbtle wumegag ad the rayah bespeaks 
"lqulities of the - any assume that the 
% subjugated the ra ah are the results of 
le Gree  naition. We doubt this. 
freedom, i in his most palmy days 
‘eis now, oe vicious and unprincipled 


em hare ond t of b 
amon got him down from his high | 
© ome oS the dignitaries of human intellect, 


We shen 
wa We hi Ve, questions that in them lies, 


that distinguished their progenitors. 


race, there is another cause that must effec- 
tually prevent Turkey becoming a stable 
and powerful state. The country is too large 


increasing at such a ratio as to cherish any 
hope of its effectually occupying the country. 


consequence under such conditions. This 
may seem contradictory to those who call to 
mind the former importance of Turkey among 
European states. But, in reality, it was the 
Turks, not Turkey, who constituted the 
power and made the impression. Able leaders 


they settled down they were too few and too 
scattered to form an influential people, and 
the nations they subdued were too different 
to be amalgamated with themselves. More- 
over, the ravages of successive and relentless 
wars, and of still more relentless famines, 
had desolated vast tracts of the beautiful and 
fertile lands upon which they settled. No 
colonists, no immigrants, came to fill up the 
blanks, and turn the resources of the deserted 
country to account. We have journeyed day 
after day, week after weck, over uncultivated 
fields and untilled plains, where the rich soil 
and ineffaceable marks of ancient cultiva- 
tion held out promises of sure and ample 
reward to the industrious agriculturist.. A 
few peasants cultivating scattered patches of 
corn-land, and a few wandering shepherds 
leading the flocks and herds to the choicest 
morsels of pasture here and there, as inclina- 
tion or love of change prompted, were all the 
inhabitants of these once flourishing districts. 


remains, close at hand, as if kept in reserve, 


favoured in soil, climate, and capability, than 
any American backwood, elie ot clearing, 
Australian sheep-walk, or Canterbury settle- 
ment. The table-lands of Asia Minor, and 
many parts of European Turkey, have still to 
be colonised. The time may come when they 
shall be studded with the prosperous homes 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. If ever such an 
event comes to pass, it will be through no 
sanguinary invasion, but by peaceful scttle- 


ment. 
The work of Mr. Spencer furnishes fresh 


known parts of Turkey in Europe. Well 
acquainted with several of the languages of 
the Empire, and accustomed through long 
usage to the habits and peculiarities of the 
inhabitants, whether Mussulman or Christian, 
the traveller was enabled to traverse districts 
seldom visited, and to mix with the people of 
town and country on familiar terms. A 
reader of his narrative, and of the political 
and statistical digressions interwoven with it, 
will gain a very clear idea of the peculiarities 
of the several races who obey, or profess to 





though centuries of bar- | 


1as been much among modern | 


obey, the sceptre of the Sultan, and of the 


| which they are ruled. 
. 
where he finds a people dreaming of extension 
of dominion, sod population insufficient to 
work out the resources of the land. rhe 
| Servians, whatever may be their faults, are 
an honest and truthful race, and maintain 
prudently and 


| 


| their hard-earned independence 





and enthusiastic followers made themselves | “ooo toca Recs Gey te , 
felt as if they were a greatnation. But when | popy. ihe tren clihit the nctide cud tale the 


The tide of emigration, directed by a regulat- | 
ing Providence, is pouring into the most | 
distant and barbarous regions ; but there still | 


srits of the government by | . ese A 
_merits and demerits of he g “ | preserving the nationality and the religion of the 





| 


LETTRES. 
still misapplied, all the intellectual subtlety \ w 


Besides the irreconcilable distinctions of. 


~ 
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with foresight. Their prince lives ina cottage, 
and rules without pomp, or court, or show. 
It is a pleasing and not insignificant fact, to 


find that there is an effective sovereign in a 


for its population, and that population is not | 


No state can ever become a power of any | 


European state who can maintain his power 
in the fashion of a private gentleman. Educa- 
tion is actively promoted and justice effec- 
tively administered. Among the peculiar 
customs of the Servians, the following one is 
not the least curious :-— 

“During my rambles through the streets of 
Alexinitz, in which, like all the other towns of 
Servia, we are certain to find something new- 
some feature characteristic of this primitive people 
—I was struck with the novel manner in which the 
auctioneer exercises his vocation: when an article 
is offered for sale, whether a buffalo, a horse, or a 


bulate the town, exhibit the article, and take the 
hiddings ; if he can write, he notes them down in 
his tablets ; if not, why a notch in a piece of wood 
must serve the same purpose, and when he has 
completed his promenade, he returns to the 
auctioneer, who examines the different amount of 
the sums which have been offered, and if approved 
of by his employer, a loud rat-a-tat announces that 
the highest bidder is the purchaser. Nor is this 
the only office the town drummer exercises ; he is, 
at the same time, the crier and the gazette ; he 
announces the promulgation of a new law by a 
rat-a-tat, and the most important news of the day ; 
and it is he who summons the inhabitants to arms, 
should the fierce Arnout, or the Bosnian, be making 
preparations to cross the frontier.” 

There are some very interesting notices in 
these volumes of the miniature republics and 
patriarchal governments that nestle among 
the mountain regions of the Sclavonie dis- 
tricts of Turkey; small independencies, of 
which we seldom meet with even the names. 
After giving an account of the origin of the 
confederacies in Upper Moesia, Mr. Spencer 
remarks :— 

‘The patriarchal form of government, and fede- 
ralism of villages, to which these people are so 


' much attached, is well suited to man in a certain 


an ample field for agricultural labour, more | 


and valuable information respecting the less- 


state of society, and particularly to the inhabitants 
of a mountain district; at the same time it fosters 
a republican spirit, and whenever they are suffi- 
ciently strong, and the mountainous nature of the 
locality in which they live affords them the means 
of defence, their first object is to elect a chief, and 
virtually establish a republic, conforming, however, 
to the laws, and paying the taxes due to the Sultan, 
as chief of the empire. We have a very striking 
instance of this at Zagori, in the mountain fast- 
nesses of the Pindus, where we find a miniature 
republic in the midst of a despotic empire. 

‘The inhabitants, a mixed race of Slavons, Greeks, 
and Roumani, pay the Imperial tax to the Sultan, 
and maintain undisputed possession of their moun- 
tain home; no hostile Osmanli daring to pass the 


| confines of a stronghold, where every man is a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Spencer commences his tour in Servia, | 


soldier, and even the women never part with the 
pistols and dagger that glitter in their belt, 

‘« Acain, we have the little state of Tchernegoria, 
where a population, scarcely amounting to a hun- 
dred thousand, entrenched in their mountains, 
have continued to keep inviolate their own patri- 
archal form of Government, their laws and customs, 
in defiance of the whole force of the Ottoman Porte, 
and that during the most brilliant epoch of its 
might and strength. 

‘It is certain that the system of self-government, 
and the union of tribes and villages into a confede- 
racy, for mutual defence, has been the means of 


Rayahs, in a country where force has been too long 
the law of the land. Their own social virtues also, 
which shine out in bright relief in all their inter- 
course with each other, have had the same tendency. 
Among this people, the isolating self-interest of 
Western Europe is unknown ; they are generous to 
each other, hospitable to the stranger, sympathize 
with the afflicted, and provide a maimtenange alike 
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for helpless infancy and decrepid age. Then let it | 


never before handled a spade, might be seen dig- 


be remembered, idleness and dissipation, so fre- | ging a trench from the marsh to the Monastir-sou, 


quently the heralds of crime in a more civilized 
state of society, are expressly forbidden, and the 
man who, in this or any other respect, violates the 
triarchal laws of his community is expelled, and 
mes an outcast; even the Haiduc of the moun- 
tain refuses to associate with him who is branded 
by his tribe as a Cain. a 
‘¢ But, perhaps, the most beautiful trait in the 
character of this primitive people, is the unfeigned 
respect paid to old age. The man who has borne 
the heat of sixty summers is exempted from every 
tax, and should such be his pleasure, he may pass 
the remainder of his days in indolence, since the 
hearth of each member of his tribe is to him a 
home ; his blessing is solicited, and he is regarded 
by old and young with reverence, as a man who is 
approaching the close of his mortal pilgrimage, 
when he will be translated to a happier home ; and 
must they not by kindness and good offices propi- 
tiate the friendship of one who may soon, in another 
world, intercede for their unworthiness ?” 


The statement that railways are preparing, 
if correct, gives rise to a hopeful anticipation 
for Turkey. The comment upon it, and the 
anecdote that follows, are ot | and very true 
illustrations of the torpidity and energy so 
strangely intermingled in the Turkish cha- 
racter:— 

‘* We have, however, learned from a source that 
may be depended upon, that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has at length come to a determination of 
opening lines of railroad communication between 
Constantinople and the various commercial towns 
on the sea-coast, and also with the interior of the 
provinces; and if we except some of the mountain- 
ous districts in Bosnia, Upper Moesia, and Upper 
Albania, the undertaking offers few engineering 
difficulties, and the expense would be but trifling, 
when we remember that the land would cost no- 
thing, wood is to be had for the trouble of cutting, 
and the wages of the labourer are low, while iron 
and coal abound in various parts of the provinces, 
Indolent from temperament, and ever suspecting 
the counsel of a Giaour, it is to be hoped that 
neither of these causes will operate to prevent the 
execution of a design of such vast importance, 
and so calculated to increase the commercial pros 
perity of the country. As the scheme originated 
with the English, to whom the Turks are attached 
by motives of political interest, we may entertain 
some expectation of seeing its accomplishment; 
and to show their belief in the sincerity of our de- 
sire to contribute to their welfare, we will relate 
an instance that occurred during one of my former 
visits to these provinces. 

‘When visiting the newly-erected and really 
splendid military hospital and barracks at Bittoglia, 
in company with his Highness Darbouhar Reschid, 
the Vizier, I was surprised and pained to see the 
number of soldiers swept off by intermittent fever, 
which was easily accounted for by the vapours aris- 
ing from a pestilential marsh in the immediate 
Vicinity. On mentioning the circumstance to 
several Italian and German medical men in the 
service of the Sultan, stationed here, they unhesi- 
tatingly confirmed my opinion, adding that they had 
frequently recommended the removal of the nui- 
sance, by draining the marsh, but without effect 

Almost despairing that any representations of 
mine would be listened to, still I resolved to make 
the attempt. I explained to his Highness in what 
manner marsh miasma produced disease, exag- 
gerated its effects, and gently hinted at the possi- 
bility of the great man himself becoming a victim, 
especially as his very sallow complexion indicated 
great derangement of the biliary organs. This con- 
sideration was decisive ; the terrified Osmanli, with 
all the energy of his race when once roused to 
action, immediately despatched his aides-de-camp 


a river that runs through the town; whilst others 


_ were busily employed in carrying bricks and stones, 
_and making mortar, to form an archway over it. 


Still the work was only half done, so long as the 
town remained embedded in mire during the con- 
tinuance of wet weather, which became heaps 
of sand in dry. In compliance with my sugges- 
tions, the Vizier issued commands in the same 
arbitrary manner for paving it, and removing the 
butchers’ stalls and other impurities.” 


Every here and there Mr. Spencer met 
with Turkish gentlemen, mostly officers, of 
considerable intelligence and acquirements. 
Now that not a few Turkish youths are per- 
mitted to see the world in the great cities of 
Western Europe, and to acquire knowledge 
in the colleges of France and England, we 
may hope for an increase of such characters, 
through whom much benefit is sure to accrue 
to their nation. One of these men was the 
colonel of a regiment at Bittoglia, in Mace- 
donia:— 

**Moustapha Bey was altogether a remarkable 
man, in accomplishments far superior to any Ma- 
hometan I ever met with; he spoke the French, 
Italian, and Russian languages—the latter fluently, 
and with the accent of a native of Russia; in fact, 
there was a mystery about the early youth and 
family of the Boy, who, in addition to being con- 
sidered very wealthy, was highly educated,—a cir- 
cumstance none of his friends could fathom, not 
even Halil, whose inquiring spirit generally made 
him acquainted with the history of every man of 
noteshe came in contact with. Ile was supposed 


served in the Russian army, and from some resem- 
blance to the Emperor Napoleon, in form and fea- 
tures, he usually went by that name among his 
comrades. He appeared to be intensely interested 
in his profession, subscribed to several scientific 
periodicals of Western Europe, which might be 
seen, with a profusion of ancient and modern mili- 
tary works, lying on the tables of his apartment.” 


of brigands and unscrupulous murderers. We 
have met Englishmen abroad as fearful of 
venturing into Albania as their countrymen 
at home are of visiting Ireland. These tabooed 
regions are, in this respect, alike; they have 
no dangers for the mere traveller, provided 
the people are quite sure of his purpose:— 

‘* The worst trait in the character of the Alba- 
nians, of whatever tribe or creed, is their implac- 
able vengeance—an injury is never forgiven. On 
the other hand, they are deeply susceptible of 
kindness, and display towards each other all the 
social virtues that distinguish the inhabitants of 
more civilized countries. The same excitable tem- 
perament that leads them to pursue a wrong even 
to death, shows itself in the enthusiasm with which 
they give their cattle and provisions to the unfor- 
tunate tribe who may fly to them for shelter. At 
the same time, their unbounded attachment to 
their chiefs, and their hospitality to the stranger, 
shine out in bright relief. 

‘‘The duties of hospitality, not in this district 
alone, but everywhere among the Albanian tribes, 
are held so sacred, that the stranger who has once 
eaten, or even smoked with one of their people, 
receives the title of soloidnik (friend of the tribe), 


that of am via (my brother), a man whom all are 
bound to defend with their lives, and see safe on 
his journey. This ancient patriarchal custom is the 
principal reason that we never hear of the assassi- 
nation of a stranger among these simple-minded 


mountaineers, except from political motives; such | 





with orders that every able-bodied man in the 
town should insemdionae, and without delay, com. | 
mence the important work of draining the marsh. | 
The mandate was peremptory; fat Rayah citizens | 
and lazy Turks, Jews and Armenians, who had | 


deeds are invariably confined to the neighbourhood 
of some large town, where the inhabitants are more 
immoral, and know better the value of money.” 


Every traveller in the East, unless his star 
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poataditiocs and 


he be a Greek. 


Thrace. 


‘Up to the present time I had borne with »: 


é unceasing rogueries of hic 
ired servant and dragoman, 3 
e a Mr. Spence 
amusing instance of this spe 
trouble, which happened to 


° . a 
1s an exceedingly lucky one, must ep 


dure the 


aa 


r relates an 


especially if 


cles of Oriental 
him when jy 
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rascal of a Greek kiraidji, Demetrius. without 
coming to an actual declaration of hostilities I 
engaged him to take me to Adrianople, and on ur 
arrival there, to pay him a certain number of pi “ 
tres for the use of his horses and his s rvices, ‘ 
the numerous villages and hamlets through w hich 
we passed, he frequently demanded money. He 
was very poor, or he had some cousin in indifferep: 
circumstances, to whom he wished to give a trife 

then his own expenses, and the keep of his horses. 


must be paid. 


We had scarcely got over half the 


distance, when on arriving at a village inhabited 
by Bulgarians, he made the usual demand for an 
advance of money ; this led to an altercation, as | 
found that I had already paid him nearly the ful! 


amount I had agreed for. 


He now refused to pro- 


| ceed any further ; positively denied that I had paid 
him any thing ; and even had the daring and the 
impudence to summon me before the Kodji-bacha 


to have been by birth a Caucasian, and to have | 


of the village. 


‘*Our little cause was tried in the presence of th: 
whole of the villagers, who, with their Kodji. 
_bacha, were already predisposed against me, hy 
| the representations of the subtle Greek. With 
great volubility and earnestness of manner, the 
clever scamp descanted on the unjust manner in 


which I had behaved to him. 


Descril red lie as 


one of those horrid Franks—a species of living 


vampyre, who travelled 


through the country 


poisoning the inhabitants by giving them pills; 
and, as a climax to all my misdoings, I was de- 
nounced as a Latin Heretic—a thousand times 
| worse than a Mahometan, an infidel, who ate, 


drank, slept, passed over dangerous rivers and 


crumbling bridges, and even heard the awful 
thunder, without making the sign of the cross! 


|The women screamed and crossed themselves | the 


| men gnashed their teeth! and the grave Kod): 


There is a prevalent impression that Albania | 
is a region too dangerous for travel—a haunt | 


and he is never addressed by an other epithet than | 


bacha frowned most menacingly !” 


The Greek calculated beyond his mark. 


His master addressed his judges in Slavonian. 


The people were delighted—men and women 


alike regarded thie accused with favour. 


Something about t 
suspicion of his ¢ J 
hired. Mr. Spencer, anticip: . 
‘taken the precaution of making his servant 


he kiraidji had excited 
haracter when originally 
ating evil, had 


affix his mark, since he could neither read 


‘nor write, to an agreement before starting, 

the English Vice-Consul at 
present, and repeated the procs 

| advanced Demetrius money. 


Gallipoli being 
»ss whenever he 
The mark was 8 


cross. The fact was stated to the Kodji-bacha 


to cheat him:— 


‘We now waited the verdict of the 
Solomon, who, with true Orient 
over the case for some time in deep 
length, he requested De 
pen, ink, and paper, ant 
we all know how long a 
many wearisome efforts, before 

"acquire sufficient command of his 
The Kodji, w 


straight stroke. 


relied on this proof to enable 
_ party had spoken the truth. 
every attempt made by the 
or small, produce 
strokes, exactly si 
book. This was decisive ; 
Village judge, to have 
to receive judgment fre 
the pitiful wretch to my 
amidst the execrati 
teresting manifestation of the 
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him to discover ¥™" 
As may be presume, 
Greek, whether large 
of crooked, jage™ 
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and the sentence © the 
the culprit sent to 
om the governor, 
feet imploring 

ons of the peasan 


moral fee ling 


|The Greek met it at once, by declaring that 
it was only a clever trick of the heretic Fran 
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proving that a traveller, even in this 
remote corner of European Turkey, can find a 
wart of justice in a miserable-looking village, and 
ight judge in the person of a Bulgarian 
2 uprig J 


In the latter chapters of Mr. Spencer's 


work will be found some very interesting 


servations on the Hungarian revolution, 
wd on the present state of Hungary. He 
iescribes numerous Hungarian ladies as wear- 
ing deep mourning under a vow never to cast 
itof until their country’s independence shall 
have been achieved; others wearing the 


national colours in the various articles of 


iress, and all decorated with bracelets and 


weklaces made from the coins issued during 


the government of Louis Kossuth. He states 
that whereas, when he visited Hungary in 
1a47, the German language was universally 
altivated, in 1850 he found it as universally 
vglected. Everywhere he found excitement 
and discontent. 

Had the author kept his narrative a little 
nore distinct from his political remarks, his 
work would have gained, and his observations 
have had more force. ‘There is much more 
in these well-timed volumes upon which, had 
ve space, we should like to comment. 








The History of the War in Afghanistan. By 
John William Kaye. Bentley. 
We collect from the dedication of this work 
tat Mr. Kaye served in the Bengal artillery, 
ad from the preface that, though in India 
durmg the whole time of the Afghan war, he 
vas not actually engaged in it. Becoming 
pesessed of a large quantity of original 
correspondence which passed between various 


ss who held political offices, and being 


from all official trammels, he set himself 
wwnite the history of the Afghan war. The | 


opiouaness of the quotations from this corre- 
-apeersd is the object of a justification in 
preface; we wish there had been more, 
ud would have patiently endured more 
creuses, if we could have got it on no other 
“dition. But, independently of the intrinsic 
ad authentic value which these extracts give 
i the work, we think the reader has much 
“twhich to thank the author. The political 
sory is full and well-supported; the military 
ustory neither over ‘ohn val nor unduly 
with knapsack minutia. The tone is 


rate, but free, with a settled air of 


from the beginning. Mr. Kaye 


r cannot, or will not, lead his reader | 


the successive feelings of the time, 
Whim the hope without which no war 
undertaken. and the exultation over 
Successes, without which it would not be 
“atinued. The novel writer covers the 


Steer of his hero and heroine with suspense, | 


every reader knows that they are 

Vi ke ttain happiness in the third volume. 

The ye has no such art, or will not use it. 

atastrophe is announced in the prologue, 

slaughter in the Khybur pass is in 
We s the ramparts of Ghuznee. 

hot attempt to make a connected 

t of the events which are still fresh in 

~ ) <p es work will be extensively read; 

mblic n gevering medicine it will do the 

Obarm. If ever there was a moment 

i the history at which it was wanted, it 

caneed one. While Europe has been 

ad » We have been quiet and prosperous; 

Most extraordinary contest of the 


tu - 
e of Peace which the world ever saw, was 


: 


and matured while France, Italy, | purpose of communicating with 


were either engaged in civil war, or smarting 
under its effects. It is well that we should 
be reminded, while all around us is such 
exultation as may become vainglorious rash- 
ness, that we are as vulnerable as our neigh- 
bours on all weak points in which we do not 
choose to know our weakness. 

Mr. Kaye himself apologises for his intro- 
duction, in which he relates the preliminary 
struggles of the Afghans with each other. 
“The number of Oriental names which it is 
necessary to introduce —the repetition of inci- 
dents, greatly resembling each other, of con- 
quest and re-conquest, of treachery and 
counter-treachery, of rebellions raised and 
suppressed—creates a confusion in the mind 
of the European reader. It is diflicult to 
interest him in these indistinct phantasma- 
goric transitions. The events, too, which I 
have narrated have been chronicled before. 1 
have endeavoured, however, to impart some 
novelty to the recital by following, and some- 
times quoting, Shah Soojah’s autobiography, 
which was not accessible to preceding his- 
torians.”’ 7 

Could we not stereotype an account, which 
might serve as a substitute for anything 
oriental? As follows: Shah and Khan, who 
are usually brothers, play at the pastime of 
the lion and the unicorn. Their marches and 
battles are so intricate that the reader forms 
a notion of each of the two, Shah and Khan, 
having deserted his own banner and joined 
the enemy, crossing each other on the road. 
Just as he is out of this confusion, and at the 
instant when he hopes that he has got hold 
enough of the names and colours of the riders 
to enjoy the race, another Shah joins Khan, 
and another Khan joins Shah, and there is 
‘nothing but elephants and dust, until he 
learns that thus (referring to something which 
took place under the cloud.) Shah was seated 
|on the throne. But in less than a page anda 
i half, the same work begins again between 
| Shah and Meer. 
| The dread of French and Russian influence 
beyond the Indus, which produced various 
inissions to Persia, gives Mr. Kaye his first 
introduction of British politics. How much 
was supposed to be in the power of Persia, in 
the year 1802, may be surmised from the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— 

“On the return of Captain Malcolm from Persia, 
one Hadjee Khalil Khan had been despatched to 
India to reciprocate assurances of friendship, and 
to ratify and interchange the treaty. 
cost the Hadjee his life. He had not been long 


page Prussia, Hungary, and Denmark. 
| 
| 
| 
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the late Hadjee Khalil Khan, taking with him, as 
secretary, his young friend and relative, lieutenant 
Paisley, who had accompanied him on his first 
mission to Persia. At the same time Mr. Lovett, 
| a civilian of no long standing, was ordered to pro- 
ceed immediately to Bushire, charged with an 
| explanatory letter from Lord Wellesley to the 
Persian king, and instructed to offer such verbal 
explanations as might be called for by the outraged 
monarch, 
in Calcutta beyond the circle of this calamitous 
affair. In other directions a complete paralysis 
descended upon the Governor-General and_ his 
advisers. The paramount emergency bewildered 
the strongest understandings, and dismayed the 
stoutest hearts at the Presidency, And yet it was 
said, not long afterwards, by the minister of Shiraz, 
that ‘the English might kill ten ambassadors, if 
they would pay for them at the same rate.’ ” 


The character of Dost Mahomed is rather 
favourably given. At one time the project of 
forming an alliance with him was strongly 
pressed by Mr. M‘Neill, and Captain Burnes 
was dispatched by Lord Auckland to Caubul. 
The following extract will show the nature of 
the imbecile half-measures by which our ulti- 
mate difliculties were brought about, and will 
also give an idea of the advantage of having 
private correspondence at hand :— 


“But when Captain Burnes was despatched to 
Caubul, his powers were so limited, that, although 
he was profuse in his expressions of sympathy, he 
had not the authority to offer substantial assistance ; 
and when he ventured to exceed the instructions of 
government, he was severely censured for his un 
authorized proceedings. His mission failed. What 
wonder! It could by no possibility have succeeded. 
If utter failure had been the great end sought to be 
accomplished, the whole business could not have 
been more cunningly devised, Burnes asked every- 
thing ; and promised nothing. He was tied hand 
and foot. He had no power to treat with Dost 
Mahomed. All that he could do was to demand 
on one hand and refuse on the other. He talked 
about the friendship of the British Government, 
Dost Mahomed asked for some proof of it; and no 





proof was forthcoming. The wonder is, not that 
the Ameer at last listened to the overtures of 
others, but that he did not seek other assistance 
before. 

‘*No better proof of his earnest desire to cement 
an alliance with the British Government need be 
sought for than that involved in the fact of his 


| extreme reluctance to abandon all hope of assist- 


ance from the British, and to turn his eyes in 


The mission | 
| government,’ 


resident in Bombay, when the Persian attendants | 


‘of the ambassador and the detachment of Com- | 


pany’s sepoys forming his escort quarrelled with 
each other in the court-yard before his house, and 
came into deadly collision. The Hadjee went out 
to quell the riot, and was struck dead by a chance 
shot. The intelligence of this unhappy disaster 
| was brought round to Calcutta by a king’s frigate. 
The sensation it created at the presidency was 
intense. Every possible demonstration of sorrow 
was made by the Supreme Government. Minute 
guns were fired from the ramparts of Fort William. 
All levees and public dinners at Government- 
House were suspended, Distant stations caught 
the alarm from the Council-Chamber of ¢ alcutta. 
The minor presidencies were scarcely less con- 
vulsed. Bombay having previously thrown itself 
into mourning, instructions for similar observances 
were sent round to Madras; and two days after 
| the arrival of the Chiffone it was announced in the 
| Gazette that Major Malcolm, who was at that 
| time acting as private secretary to Lord Wellesley, 
| had been directed to proceed to Bombay, for the 





the relations of 


, ] was oblized of course to give in.’ 


| hard to say. 


another direction. It was not until he was driven 
to despair by resolute refusals from the quarter 
whence he looked for aid, that he accepted the 
offers so freely made to him by other States, and 
set the upon his own destruction, ‘Our 
said Burnes, ‘would do nothing ; 
but the Secretary of the Russian Legation came 
with the most direct offers of assistance and money, 
and as I had no power to counteract him by a 
similar offer,.and got wigged for talking of it at 
a time when it would have been merely a dead 
letter tu say Afghanistan was under our protection, 
What better 
result Lord Auckland could have anticipated, it is 
If the failure of the Mission astonished 
him, he must have been the most sanguine of men, 
Iam unable to perceive that there was anything 
unreasonable or unfriendly in the conduct of Dost 
Mahomed at this time. That, from the very first, 
he was disappointed, there is no doubt. He had 
formed exaggerated ideas of the geaerosity and 
munificence of the Lritish Government in the East, 
and, doubtless, expected great things from the 
contemplated alliance. The Mission had scarcely 
been a day in Caubul, when the feelings of the 
Ameer were shocked—the exuberance of his hopes 
somewhat straitened-—and his dignity greatly 
offended, by the paltry character of the presents of 
which Burnes was the bearer. No one ignorant of 
the childish eagerness with which Oriental Princes 


seal 


For some days nothing was thought of 
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examine the ceremonial gifts presented to them by 
foreign potentates, and the importance which they 
attach to the value of these presents, as indications 
of a greater or less degree of friendship and respect 
on the part of the donor, can appreciate the morti- 
fication of Dost Mahomed on discovering that the 
British Government, of whose immense resourcesand 
boundless liberality he had so exalted a notion, had 
sent him nothing but a few trumpery toys. Burnes 
had been directed to ‘procure from Bombay such 
articles as would be required to be given in presents 
to the different chiefs.’ And it had been charac- 
teristically added: ‘They ought not to be of a 
costly nature, but should be chosen particularly 
with a view to exhibit the superiority of British 
manufactures.’ Accordingly the envoy had _ pro- 
vided himself with a pistol and a telescope for Dost 
Mahomed, and a few trifles for the inmates of the 
Zenana—such as pins, needles, and playthings. 
The costliness of the presents lavished upon Shah 
Soojah, when the Mission under Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone had entered Afghanistan, was still a tradition 
throughout the country. ‘The Ameer was disap- 
pointed. He thought that the niggardliness of the 
British Government, in this instance, portended no 
good. Nor was he mistaken. He soon found that 
the intention to give little was manifest in all the 
proceedings of the Mission.” 

Unfortunately, it pleased the Government 
to adopt the exiled Shah Soojah, a weak and 
blundering man, and to imagine the possi- 
bility of making use of him as the means of 
extending British influence, by placing him 
upon the throne already occupied by the 
brave and able Dost Mahomed, with all the 
regular vices and irregular virtues of an 
Afghan. One might have supposed that the 
history of Europe would have been sullicient 
warning against this crazy trick of reconciling 


a nation to a policy it docs not like, by forcing | ; 
' : | well-equipped army could make its way upon the 

. . iz ier from the regions on the north-west 

But it was no warning in this case ; | sneeee Trewern sams ¢ ; 
; rem, | Both the nature and the resources of the country 


upon it a sovereign whom it hates without 
fear. 
and the trick was played by a Government 
which had owed its existence to the fall of 
Charles X. For though reform in parliament 
must have come sooner or later, it is impos- 
sible to deny that sooner conquered later in 
the three days of July. 





We are all wise atter the event; before it, | 


we find nothing but an impression that the 
intrigues of Russia were making a danger for 
us very fast. The Persian siege of Herat, 
undertaken, no doubt, at Russian instigation, 
seemed as if it would one day bring an 
enemy's half-vassal to our very frontier. So 
thought, not Lord Auckland only, but his old 
colleagues at home, who frankly took their 
share of the responsibility of his whole course. 


That is to say, the expedition inte Afghanistan | 


was undertaken, not because it must be done, 
but because something must be done; and the 
executive in India had not Sydney Smith's 
fear of men who say that something must be 
done. On this siege of Herat, so well resisted 
by the Afghan garrison, though its chief arm 
was the imbecility and disunion of the enemy, 
Mr. Kaye is able to cite the journal of 
Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, the nephew of 
the celebrated diplomatist. This young officer 
was, though it is not easily detected from his 
own journal, the life of the defence. He had 
been sent by Colonel Pottinger, then the re- 
sident in Sindh, merely to explore Afghan- 
istan, and in no recognised official capacity. 
Herat is probably destined to be -the scene 
of new events; and the following description 
of it may be interesting :— | 
‘Surrounded 


where alt 


by a of 


fair expanse country, 
rnatinzg corn-fields, vineyards, and gar- 


dens varied the richness and beauty of the scene: 


where little fortified villages studded the plain, 
and the bright waters of small running stream 


lightened the pleasant landscape, lay the city of | 


Herat. 


walls. Within, all was dirt and desolation. 


The beauty of the place was beyond the | 


Strongly fortified on every side by a wet ditch and | 
a solid outer wall, with five gates, each defended | 
by a small outwork, the city presented but few | 


claims to the admiration of the traveller. Four 


| about the safety of the city. 


long bazaars, roofed with arched brickwork, meeting | 


in asmall domed quadrangle in the centre of the 
city, divided it into four quarters. In each of 
these there may have been about a thousand 
dwelling-houses and ten thousands of inhabitants. 
Mosques and caravanserais, public baths and public 
reservoirs, varied the wretched uniformity of the 
narrow dirty streets, which, roofed across, were 
often little better than dark tunnels or conduits, 


| the British officer. 
_ bability, saved him from something ime 


where every conceivable description of filth was | 


suffered to collect and putrify. When 
Conolly expressed his wonder how the people 


Arthur | 


could live in the midst of so much filth, he was | 


answered, ‘The climate is fine: and if dirt killed 
people, where would the Afghans be /’ 

‘Such to the eye of an ordinary traveller, in 
search of the picturesque, was the aspect of the 
city and its environs at the time when the army of 
Mahomed Shah was marching upon Herat. To 
the mind of the military observer both the position 


and construction of the place were suggestive of | 


much interesting speculation. Situated at that 
point of the great mountain-range which alone 


presents facilities to the transport of a train of | 
heavy artillery, Herat has, with no impropriety of | 


designation, been described as the ‘Gate of India.’ 
Within the limits of the Heratee territory all the 
great roads leading on India converge. 


At other | 


points, between Herat and Caubul, a body of | 


troops unencumbered with guns, or having only a 
light field artillery, might make good its passage, 
if not actively opposed, across the stupendous 
mountain-ranges of the Hindoo-Koosh; but it is 
only by the Herat route that a really formidable 


are such as to favour the success of the invader. 
All the materials necessary for the organization of 
a great army, and the formation of his depéts, are 
to be found in the neighbourhood of Herat. The 
extraordinary fertility of the plain has fairly en- 
titled it to be called the ‘Granary of Central Asia.’ 
Its mines supply lead, iron, and sulphur; the 
surface of the country, in almost every direction, 
is laden with saltpetre; the willow and poplar 
trees, which furnish the best charcoal, flourish in 
all parts of the country ; whilst from the population 
might at any time be drawn hardy and docile 
soldiers to recruit the ranks of an invading army. 
Upon the possession of such country would depend, 


a campaign against my rebellious subjects. 
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| young English envoy to the Persian King, is thy. 


store-room carpeted.’ Plain] 


y, but richly attirea 
attended only by his eunuchs Ae ta 


» the Shah wele 


| . > “= ome } 
the young Englishman. But he appeared j]] “ 
case unhappy about himself- peevish and } ‘ 


in thought ; for he was sick. 


It was plain. ; 
a iain, ind e 
that he was more concerned : 7 


about his health thar 
vt Sending for his chief 
physician, he consulted” him about the rv 
symptoms, and in the intervals of this ins 
personal conversation, coughed out. 
derable energy and warmth, 


; royal 
Interesting 
with CON s1- 
his instructions t, 
His cough, indeed, in al] pro- 
: re sé rie . 
For when he had worked himself into 
compelled him to pause, and whilst he Was apph 
ing himself to the restoratives at hand, he mid 
down till the next paroxysm of rage 
brought him to a full stop. 7 

“The interview was long and tedious. Moech 
Was said in a very wordy language by the Shah, 
but the substance of the message sent through tl : 


a Passion it 


and coughin 


Lite 


set down in the words of the latter: ‘You ar 
acting very ungenerously and very unjustly i: 
coming to deprive me of the last city of eighty—of 
the rest of which my rebellious subjects have de- 
prived me. Your grandfather always styled my 
father ‘brother,’ and me ‘son,’ and now you, t 
show your fraternity, leave the seventy othe 
cities of your dominions to besiege an empty one, 
which can never become yours whilst an Afzhan 
remains to wield a sword in its defence. I took 
refuge here, as it was near your grandfather's 
(may he be blest !) dominions; and became entitled 
to the rights of a neighbour. I looked for aid to 
recover my lost territories—to drive out the false 
traitors who have seized the n—but, lo! iny neigh- 
bour is come with an army to turn me out of the 
last corner of my paternal dominions. You hay 
acquired them all during the dissensions of my 
family, and now you wish to deprive me of the 
last morsel. It becomes not kings to ally them- 
selves with traitors. How differently did I behave 
on the death of your grandfather (Futteh Ah 
Shah)? Was not all Khorassan in rebellion, or 
ready to rebel ? Ih i 





I had received letters from all its 
chiefs, inviting my aid to throw otf your yoke. 
All my nobles and people were pressing me to 
march. I had 10,000 horsemen ; and the news of 
an attack on Khorassan would have raised and 
brought double that number after me. Nishapoor 
was in rebellion. You had only a few troops in 
Meshid. No other force was between me and 
Teheran. In this state, I said that I would not 
take advantage of the troubles of your family. 1 
despatched my troops, that they might ae for 
ais? 


sent Futteh Mahomed Khan to congratulate you 


in no sinall measure, the success of operations un- | 


dertaken for the invasion or 
dostan.”’ 


the defence of Hin- 


particularly the expostulation:— 





“On the 18th of January [1838], Yar Mahomed 
besought Eldred Pottinger to proceed as an envoy, 
on the part of the Afghans, to the Persian camp. 
The young English officer readily assented to the 
proposal ; and it was arranged that on the morrow 
he should have an audience of Shah Kamran, and 
receive instructions for the conduct of his mission. 
Accordingly, on the following day, he was con- 
ducted to the residence of the Shah. As he went 
along, he observed with pain, in the interior of 
the city, the desolating effects of the siege. 
‘Searecely a shop had escaped destruction. The 
shutters, seats, shelves—nay, even the very beams 
and door-posts had in general been torn out for 
fire-wood. Scarcely any business was going on. 
Here and there were gathered knots of the pale 


and anxious citizens, whispering their condolences | 


and grievances—anxious that they might escape 
the notice of the rude Afghans, who were swagger- 
ing about the streets.’ The room in which the 
Shah received the English officer was a dreary, 
cumfortless place. ‘I have seen nothing I can 
compare to it,’ wrote Pottinger, ‘but an empty 





ng 


on vour succession, and to beg for aid—offer 
. in- 


that, if you would give me a force of reguiar 


| fantry and guns sufficient to recover my paternal 


| rous! 
| are, 


| eighty cities. 
| by the roar of your cannon and bom 





’ . . . | ki achieving success, transfer 
The following account is very Oriental, | kingdom, I would, on. a . 


Herat to you. What is your answer: How gene- 

You look round to see who your neighbours 
I am your weakest one. You, therefore, 
assemble all your force to rob me of my last , 
” You answer my supplication for aid 
bs. Act gene 
rously; raise the siege; retire and give me ” 
troops and guns I want; and I will give st: Ha 
my success, Herat. Also, turn the Afghan a 
out of your camp. If you persist in a 
purpose, future ages will call you gh goon se 
preyed upon the aged and helpless.  aplgti 
act generously, God is great ; and on him we re") 
We have still got our swords.” ’ 


An unfortunate Russian agent, by 
Vickovich, who was very successful in 4 
mission, illustrates many an old storv:— 

‘When he returned to Persia, in ad, 
giving a full report of his mission to M. al ?, 
the new minister at Teheran, he ee a oe 
proceed direct to St. Petersburg. On a the dgte 
there, full of hope, for he had discharge hg he 
entrusted to him with admirable address, 


: . ‘ _ rm ity, ta 
ported himself, after the customary fi 
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count Nesselrode ; but the minister refused to see 
Mim, Instead of a flattering w elcome, the unhappy 
ayy was received with a crushing message, to 
she effect that Count Nesselrode ‘knew no Cap- 
sin Vickovich, except an adventurer of that name, 
so, it was reported, had been lately engaged in 
ee unauthorized intrigues at Caubul and Can- 
ahar’ Vickovich understood at once the dire 
wrtent of this message. He knew the character 
f bis government. — He was aware of the recent 
sxpostulations of Great Britain. And he saw 
jearly that he was to be sacrificed. He went hack 
» his hotel, wrote a few bitter, reproachful lines, 
omt all his other papers, and blew out his 
brains.” 

The real action of the piece, as far as our 
odinary readers will care to recal it, opens 
wth Lord Auckland’s celebrated Simlah 
unifesto. The Governor-General, according 
» Mr. Kaye, was over-influenced by his im- 
yediate secretaries, Macnaughten, Torrens, 
ad Colvin. The following paragraph is very 
aguificant :— 

“But it is stated in the manifesto itself that the 
var was undertaken ‘ with the concurrence of the 
‘preme Council of India.” 1t would be presump- 
wus to affirm the absolute untruth of a statement 
thus publicly made in the face of the world by a 
whleman of Lord Auckland’s unquestionable inte- 
sity; but so certain is it that the manifesto was 
wt issued with the concurrence of the Supreme 
Cuneil, that, when the document was sent down 
Calcutta to take its place among the records of 
ihe empire, there issued from the Council-Chamber 
i respectful remonstrance against the consumma- 
wn of a measure of such grave importance, with- 
atan opportunity being aftorded to the counsellors 
{recording their opinions upon it. The remon- 
srance went to England, and elicited an assurance 
w the effect that the Governor-General could have 
wended no personal slight to the members of the 
‘preme Council ; but those members were far too 
igh-minded to have thought for a moment about 
ue personalities of the case ; they thought only of 
he great national interests at stake, and regretted 
ttat they should ever be jeopardised by such dis- 
mint of the opinions of the Governor-General’s 
*‘gumate advisers. Such a manifesto as this would 
wrer have been cradled in Calcutta.” 


The opinion of hs Burnes, a more 
“mpetent adviser, and more master of his 
ubject, was as follows:— 


_“What Burnes really recommended, as_ the 
vowth of his own free and unfettered opinion, was, 
Pr the case of Dost Mahomed should be recon- 
= a that the British Government should 
um and notagainst him. ‘It remains to 
_ eeonsidered,’ he wrote, ‘why we cannot act 
Ph Zoomed. He isa man of undoubted 
rr oe has at heart a high opinion of the Bri- 
a cond, and if half you must do for others 
aa or him, and offers made which he could 
Lana ad P to his interests, he would abandon 
: id Persia to-morrow. 
aa has been given him; but I would 
tere in i this in person with you, for I think 
lave adm uch: to be said for him. Government 
i, ulnitted that he had at best a choice of diffi- 
oj) aud it should not be forgotten that we pro- 
mat deal and Persia and Russia held out a 
tive, not ut Burnes had been asked for his 
iting P Tegarding the best means of counter- 
$4" or Russian influence in Afghanistan, 
»). Jest Means of counteracting Dost Mahomed ; 


: 


ted were it as his opinion, that if Dost Maho- 


x, Ment of Sikh influence at Caubul. Captain 
ten of th eclared his conviction that the dis- 
e Afchan chiefs was an element of se- 


ity + 

lle the British; but this opinion Burnes 
“ “ and pronounced himself in favour of 
Ry dation of the Afghan Empire. ‘As | 
fall 5. he wrote, ‘I maintain that it is the 


It may be said that | 


Bab S03 counteracted, the restoration of | 
sah 2’. Was a more feasible project than the | 


Policy to make Caubul in itself as strong | 
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as we can make it, and not weaken it by divided 
forces. It has already been too long divided. 
Caubul owed its strength in bygone days to the 
tribute of Cashmere and Sindh: Both are irreco- 
verably gone, and while we do all we can to keep 
up the Sikhs, as a power east of the Indus, during 
the Maharajah’s life or afterwards, we should con- 
solidate Afghan power west of the Indus, and have 
a king, and not a collection of chiefs. Divide et 
impera is a temporising creed at any time; and if 
the Afghans are united, we and thev bid defiance 
to Persia, and instead of distant relations, we have 
everything under our eye, and a steadily-progress- 
ing influence all along the Indus.’” , 

By the light of the then unscen future, by 
Which all statesmen’s acts are read, we cannot 
help seeing the ruinous character of this 
attempt to create a vassal instead of securing 
afriend. But we may learn from the course 
pursued, and its results, to protest against 
Indian affairs being managed * a Governor- 
General, except ‘in Council.’ It is the pecu- 
liar advantage of our Indian Government, as 
compared with that of the colonies, that the 
Governor-General has opinions around him 
which he must respect. The Simlah manifesto 
was, perhaps, the first occasion on which so 
great a measure as a large war was announced 
by the Governor-General from a country re- 
tirement. We hope it will be the last. 





—— ——————L——— 


Chapman's Library for the People. No. 1.— 
Sketches of European Capita!s. By Wil- 
liam Ware. John Chapman. 

Tue Literature of the Rail is improving in 

soundness and intelligence. Last week we 

announced the publication of an originally 
translated work of merit in the Travellers’ 

Library, and an abridgment, by the author 

himself, of Dr. Layard’s ‘ Nineveh;’ and now 

Mr. Chapman enters the field with a shilling 

series of reprints from America. The first 

volume is Mr. Ware's ‘ Sketches of European 

Capitals,’ a work that has been very popular 

on the other side of the Atlantic, but which 

we neglected to notice at the time of its first 

appearance. . 

It is a laudable custom of our American 
brethren, which so frequently calls upon the 
educated traveller, returned from a visit to 
the Old World, to recount to a circle of his 
countrymen the results of his observations 
and experience. ‘The benefits of travel are 
extended, and a considerable attempt is made 
to satisfy that need of intercourse with Euro- 
pean civilization, which is most keenly felt by 
the isolated American, and to a secondary 
extent by the natives of our own country. 
These advantages are redoubled, when the 
| task of description, of criticism, and of prac- 
tical exhortation, falls to the lot of a gentle- 
man of scholarship and refincment, who has 
so successfully reproduced the spirit of anti- 
| quity in ‘ Zenobia,’ and filled up the details 
of a group already skilfully outlined by the 
pen of Gibbon, in a series o| most graphic 
pictures of the Queen of the Vast and her 
minister. The tastes of the author led him 
naturally to Italy, as the great studio of the 
‘fine arts, and to London; the two centres 
about which the American traveller's —— 
he says, will chiefly revolve, whether he ca 
man of books or business. It is in this sense, 
we presume, that he has entitled his book 
‘European Capitals’—his descriptions not . 
tending further than to Florence, Rome, - 
Naples in Italy, and to our own metropolis. 





' The r at capitals of the earth he ag 
The only two great cay As a nation, we are, unfortunately, not in his 


| considers to be Rome and London. 
Accordingly we are 





first conducted, with 


becoming dignity, across the gloomy but ma- 
jestic Campagna to the walls of the Eternal 
City. But once within the gates of modern 
Rome, all sentiments of reverence vanish, till 
the writer again brings before our notice the 
view from the Capitol, with its associations, 
the Forum, and the Amphitheatre. The de- 
scription of this latter ruin and of the Pan- 
theon occupy the greater portion of what 
remains, and the descriptive power of the 
writer is particularly manifest in the vivid 
portraiture of these scenes, and the emotions 
they produced on his mind. Nothing is fur- 
nished which is very new, or profound, or 
erudite; but the general effect as a picture is 
admirable. So in treating of modern Rome, 
the first view of St. Peter's is the striking fact 
which engages the writer's principal delinea- 
tion; and after having surveyed in detail the 
great Christian church, he passes to the 
Museum of the Vatican. Here we cannot 
say that much original illustration has been 
thrown upon the greater works of art con- 
tained in the collection; but much freedom 
from conventionalities and honesty of senti- 
ment may be noticed. Mr. Ware complains 
of the ‘falsehood’ of the restorations of 
mutilated statues in perhaps a little too 
Transatlantic a spirit. The Apollo roused in 
him little feeling or enthusiasm, and he owns 
to an amount of disappointment, oftener, we 
suspect, felt than acknowledged, on the first 
view of Raffaelle’s ‘Transfiguration’ and the 
‘Aurora’ of Guido. On the other works of 
Raffaelle in the Chambers, he makes the 
abundantly truthful remark, that without some 
knowledge of art, some love of it, and con- 
siderable outlay of time and fatigue, it 1s im- 
possible to understand or to value them. 
Next to the unquestioned chefs-d'euvre, he is 
inclined to place certain works of Guercino ; 
and in reviewing the remains of M. Angelo, 
fresco painting is considered to be the greatest 
of his attainments, and the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine as his greatest intellectual achievement. 

In Florence, as at Rome, Mr. Ware lias 
commented on the subjects best known to 
travellers—the Duomo, the Campanile of 
Giotto, and the Convent of St. Mark's, where 
all his observations, though plainly set down 
as first impressions only, and without much 
previous study or afterthought, are valuable 
always from their perfect freedom and sin- 
cerity. Some little allowance must be made 
for national predilections in the panegyric 
on the works of Powers, though their due 
station must be deemed a high one in the 
ranks of art, particularly on the ‘ Greek 
Slave,’ a statue whose popularity is justly 
earned, but whose merits fall short of ab- 
solute perfection when brought to the crite- 
rion of the purest taste. The account of the 
visit to Na omg Vesuvius, and Pompeii teems 
with that interest which always attaches to 
countries so familiar and dear to the imagina- 
tion; where associations, first acquired and 
longest cherished, of antiquity, combine with 
scenes “so fair the sense faints picturing 
them,” even as words and colours fail to re- 
present the calm flow of the waves of Baiz, 
and the bright band of verdure and beauty 
which intercepts them from the dark flanks 
of Vesuvius. 

So well have these and such like scenes 
been sketched by Mr. Ware, that we feel no 
ill-humour with him for taking frequent op- 
portunities, sometimes unnecessary ones, of 
‘girding at’ the English of this our country. 


good esteem, or he seems to think an here- 
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ditary fend has descended to him, which | 


compels him to avenge the literary wrongs of | tic , 
to all the usual conditions of that miserable life, 


such as scant nutriment, the torture of the lash,” » 


America on this country with his own hand. 
He describes himself as overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of London; struck with the 

andeur of its noble residences, the size and 


eauty of the parks, particularly St. James's, | 


which, to our surprise, he considers as ‘‘a 
gem of beauty and elegance, and, one cannot 
but think, the most beautiful piece of culti- 
vated ground in the world.” The names of 
the squares and strects furnish him with 
agreeable recollections, though it must have 
been in memory only, not in reality, that he 
encountered Grub-street. He speaks favour- 
ably also of the order, the cleanliness, and 
the neatness displayed in this multitudinous 
society of London. But at this point the tone 
is changed, the tables are turned, the picture 
reversed. 

Of the fine arts, he says, none can be said 
to have their home in London or England:— 

‘The distinguishing characteristics of the Eng- 
lish school are detected at a glance on entering the 
rooms—namely, colour, as the first requisite ; and 
then a broad, loose style of handling, calculated for 
effect, originated by Reynolds and Gainsboro’, as 
opposed to the German, Dutch, and French schools, 
where correct drawing, hard and laborious finish, 
and a polished surface, are the prominent charac- 
teristics. The main object of the great English 
artists seems to have been to see with how little 
work, by how few and broad touches, a striking 
effect could be produced; not how near to nature 
a work of art might be brought by the combined 
power of genius, skill, and industry. This has led 
to a great deai of poor art. To such an extreme 
have these principles been carried in the extreme 
examples of them, as seen in Gainsboro’ himself, 
and in such later artists as Turner and Constable, 
that it degenerates into something that scarce de- 
serves the name of painting; it is rather trick, 
than careful, intelligent, and conscientious art.”’ 

Now, however true the opening sentences 
of this criticism may be—viz., that colour 
and effect are the main characteristics of 
English landscape, our artists fancy, at any 
rate, that they have reasons for justifying the 
handling which he condemns as broad and 
loose; and that in point of correct drawing 
Turner yields the palm to none, German, 
Dutch, or French, who ever painted; but the 
opinions above expressed are those of a person 
who is satisfied with first impressions, and to 
this extent, and no further, are they worthy 
of consideration. The criticism of Turner 
which follows, is avowedly founded on the 
landscape and the Venices in the Vernon 
Gallery only, and is such as might have been 
expected from so limited and inartistic an 
acquaintance with the works of the master; 
but who will attach any value to the opinions 
of a writer who speaks of Gainsborough’s 
exquisite landscape as “a series of coarse 
daubings—no beauty or skill in the handling, 
nothing fine in the colour!” 


After an amusing diatribe against certain | 
. . . . . . | 
habits of American social life, administered 


with spirit and courage, the author reverts to 
England in a good round of sharp censure on 
several matters ;—such as, the overwhelming 
lust of wealth, that, according to him, has 


seized on all hearts and enslaved them, and | 


has made money to be the King, Lords, and 
Commons of the country; on the “love and 

ractice” of religious insincerity or cant, 
which he considers to be, quoting the ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ “ the special infirmity of the people;” 
on the tyranny of our rule in India, where, 
we are horrified to hear for the first time 
from American Mr. Ware,— 


' 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


‘There are estimated to be not far from a mil- 
lion of slaves—domestic and field slaves—subject 


Ke. 
Speaking further of the English, he says— 


‘They lecture the world on the virtues and 
duties of peace, but without scruple will let loose 
the dogs of war whenever their flannels, their 
cottons, their woollens, iron, or opium, are inter- 
fered with. They give suppers and breakfasts, 
and have all their equipages in full liveried action 
on Sundays; and for a pretence stop the Sunday 
mail, that all the various operatives connected 
therewith may be at leisure to go to church as they 
ought to do, and say their prayers. They are sadly 
pained that the American should love the dollar so 
well, the only difference being that their love of the 
pound is the same, only five times as much. They 
have made a great ado, and with justice and sense, 
about the virtue of temperance in England; there 
is need of it, for the English, and still more the 
Scotch and Irish, are a nation of hard drinkers. 
* * * England riots in luxuries, obtained at the 
expense of the comfort and subsistence of the lower 
classes, from whom she wrings by taxes, direct and 
indirect, the last penny that will just leave the life 
in the body, over whom she at the same time utters 
the most touching lamentations for their hardships 
and miseries.” 


The reader will be disposed to smile at the 
strange mixture of fact and fiction, sober 
judgment and blind invective, inveterate 
truths and superficial errors, which these 
sentences disclose ; still there is nothing posi- 
tively injurious or mischievous in them, how- 
ever exaggerated the views may be in them- 
selves. Some few of them indeed reflect the 
truth only too faithfully. We cannot say 
the same of many subsequent passages in the 
following strain :— 

‘The English used to love arms better (than 
money), and they still love them enough. But 
times are changed, and commerce, with its golden 
stores, now chiefly occupies and infatuates the 
English mind. The American, an equal perhaps 
in his knowledge of, and his devotion to, the science 
of accumulation, is certainly, at present, and has 
been for a long time past, his superior in both his 
passion for arms, and for the skill and success with 
which he uses them.” 

He proceeds to show that republicanism is 
the cause of this superiority !— 

“The republican, whenever there has been any 
approach to equality of position and forces, has 
ever shown himself the better man of the two.” 


Now all this is not only untrue in fact, but 
is, moreover, the silliest piece of hectoring 
ossible, reminding one of the language of a 
justering schoolboy, who mouths out invita- 
tions to combat that he is very far from 








intending to follow up. It would not indeed 
_be worth quoting, except to show how far a 
feeling of wounded national pride and ridicu- 
lous over-sensibility can lead a man of real 
cultivation and refinement. 
Apart from these blemishes, Mr. Ware 
_has written a clever and amusing volume. 
Notwithstanding its hasty views, its occa- 
sional inaccuracies, and its spleen, we admire 
the honesty, and above all, the character it 
| displays. 
| Mr. Chapman announces for immediate 
publication Mr. Whipple’s lectures on ‘ Lite- 
rature and Life,’ and Mr. Emerson's ‘ Repre- 
sentative Men;’ and so long as he fills his 
shilling library with such works, we can afford 
| to give him our best wishes for the success of 
| his undertaking. 


| 





| 








in fact there is nothing to preve® 
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Bole Ponjis ; containing the tale of the Bue 

caneer, a Bottle of Red Ink ; the De eli. me 

Fall of Ghosts. and other ingredi, 2 a 

Henry Meredith Parker, Bengal Civil 

vice. 2vols. Thacker, leila as 
TuE odd title of these volumes js unfolded iy 
a few preliminary words, and means. in plain 
English, “ Bowl of Punch.” The alee 
half learnedly, half jocularly, gives the mythic 
origin of a word now so familiar. Punch’; 
the drink so-called, means a thing of * sige 
gredients, from the oriental word for five ? 
which even those who know nothing else yf 
the word, have some glimmering, iy the iain 
Punjab, or region of the Five Waters. Every 
one who has been in British Asia has heard 
of a Punchayt, or Jury of Five. Connecting 
thus the idea of Punch and Five, we are told 
how one of the early voyagers to India taste 1, 
at Sootanooty (now Calcutta), a delectable 
liquor called Bole Ponjis, prepared by the 
Moors, who, while debarred by their religion 
from wine, had been driven to invent some 
compound drink in its place. What were the 
particular elements or the exact proportions 
of this Mahometan nectar, it is of no matter 
now to speak, the origin of the name of Mr. 
Parker’smiscellany being sufficiently explained, 
Our first impression on tasting the contents 
of his literary Punch-bow] is, that it is dis. 
agreeably over-spiced. We have noticed the 
same fault in various works recently published 
by our countrymen in the East ; for instance, 
in Lieutenant Burton’s ‘ Scinde, or the Un. 
happy Valley,’ and his book on * Goa and the 
Blue Mountains.’ We attribute it to the in- 
fluence of climate. The listless languor of the 
hot East creeps upon mind as well as body. 
Digestion, cither of dishes or of books, re- 
quires the aid of considerable stimulus. And 
Dasonteus, int as to his guests at a tiflin or 


? 
l 


By 


er. 


. 
+ 
I 
Vi 


_ dinner Mr. Parker would give condimental 


ingredients fit only for astern palates, so 
in providing ‘ the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul’ in his ‘ Bole Ponjis,’ there is an amount 
of what may be termed ‘spicy’ or ‘smart 
writing, very repulsive to our European taste. 
We regret the amount of levity, vulgarity, 
and slang pervading the volumes, all the 
more, that where the author writes in 4 
natural style, he has abundant power to amuse 
as well as to instruct. We hope that tis 
hint may reach those authors who intend their 
books for English as well as Indian readers. 

Of the lively, rattling, exaggerative style 
of Mr. Parker's prose, the following extract 


will give some idea, from a paper entitled— 


6$CALCUTTA DUST. 
‘¢ For what sin, committed in a former state 
existence, was I set down in Calcutta Here t 
we 4 ‘ , at to eat 
taste dust, to smell dust, to breathe io t, to . 
rie son vn 0 
dust, to drink dust! To have dust driven Uf oa 
nose, and down my throat, and into < ears, and 
. » To becom 
my eves, and through my head? To become | © 
the dust, dusty,’ for seven-and-twenty cont at 
- “ember t 
dry weathers, or from the month of he | ms hn 
: mi 3 inclusive 
that of May in each year, both m - . sone 
To swallow exactly one hundred or pa tes 
aie ‘ . + ‘ chosen vel LA 
times that traditional ‘peck,’ to whic povey foam 
is destined by fate, and the wisdom - rh nee 
tors? To parody Lord Byron at least ‘ . 
and madly shout— ” 
‘The winds were choked up in the on waned 
And the clouds hidden—dustiness —— 
Of shade from them—dust was the universe. 
Or else to feel a sudden fit of savage’>, aa 
ing i nog beyond human endurance, 4" 
thing is at times beyonce hu el 
4 ow the example set 1? *" 
once proceed to follow the exampr kind 
‘ Dream which was not all a dream, or : 
wn us 
‘ With curses cast them down upon the ’ 


d gnashed their teeth and howled. — _ 
- t one’s gua*'s 
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on the occasion, except the intolerable 


ing of grit which would attend the opera- 

or to militate against our howling, but the 
wilion which checks your ‘thunder in mid- 
Jey,’ upon that additional ounce or two of pul. 
coriged brick, and powdery nastiness, which would 
erainly take advantage of your opening your 
suth for a yell, to wend its way into your epi- 

jeregion. — 

 « Napoleon said, when he first entered Poland, 
shat he had discovered a fifth element, the element 
¢mud. We have assuredly discovered a sixth ; 
ing as fire, as suffocating as water, as pitiless 


nes 


ws raging “+i Aaa 
yearth, as universal as the all-pervadingair. Ah, 
i, { thou didst wrong to quarrel with mud. 


hi defunct dust; and the deceased state of a 
saster more abominable, more terrible, than the 
aly offspring of the Deucalion deluge, ought to 

ire one’s mind with none but pleasant thoughts. 
Indeed, after a good deal of reflection on the sub- 
it, we are quite persuaded that Python himself 
wd his history are but typical of dust. First came 
te deluge, ‘sweeping our flocks and herds’ from 
ibe pleasant plains of Thessaly—then mud—then 
nudonactive service, c’est-a-dire, dust—then Apollo, 
te sun, with his bow—to wit, the rainbow, telling 
ie thirsty vales of impending cloud-water, which 
ays or kills the dust, to wit, Python—and voila 
inat" 

Then follows a strange picture of the streets 
of Calcutta on a windy day, enough to destroy 
uy idea of romance connected with ‘the city 
palaces.’ Indeed, Mr. Parker, in the pre- 
fue to his ‘Orientalisms,’ kindly warns his 
‘eidental or accidental readers,’ that they 
til find in his book no such pictures of the 
Est as fancy may have painted in their 
maginations :— 

“No ‘gardens of gul in her bloom ;’ no ‘lands 
viere all but the spirit of man is divine ;—but the 
ample prosaic East of this every-day world, from 
mience comes saltpetre, and the King of Oude’s 
ayourite sauce—retired Company's servants with 
muge-tawney countenances, Bengal indigo, and 
ues from the banks of the Indus or Sutlej, all 
wet glory and mustachios.” 

Things are made a little worse, however, 
rok need be, when the oriental tale of 
sjh Kubbadar Cham thus commences :— 

“It was a magnificent morning in the month of 
lay. The thermometer stood precisely at 138° 
hhrenheit in the sun, but was three degrees lower 
athe shade ! !” - 

; This tale was written on finding the Eng- 
ah Reviews criticising the ‘ Bengal Annual,’ 
8 ‘not Eastern enough in its character, but 
umng subjects too like those easily obtain- 
#¢ in our northern climate.’ So Mr. Parker, 
‘ems, resolved to give something truly 
Tt or, as he terms it, “of the East, 


Of the poetical contents of the Bole Ponjis 
‘he oriental, others on general subjects. 
bred exaggeration and flippancy already re- 
i to, we have here littletocomplain. Those 
zy” Pleces which are light and humorous, 
i Yat once readiness cf wit and facility 
ee tion. Of the graver poetry, there 
armen Which exhibit a play of fancy 
pethvne ten of feeling which we did not 
the — ina work with a title so trifling. 

tale of the Buccaneer’ is told with 
eed sala and among the minor pieces 
beg songs and odes of much beauty. In 

a. rye of the Seven Ages,’ Shakspeare’s 
mentine of Man,’ there are passages of 
. wt hime that especially where the 
‘9, dmself’ is senneeentad as the schoolboy 


. 


Sof the Avon, and the fairies, unseen, 
dey ph ound him, from whose chorus a few 
show th , 
W the author’s style = 





ns unwillingly to school ;’ his playful | 
tebe net soliloquy, in the meadows by | 


| personal respect of the au 
i 
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** Sisters, brothers, gather round, 
, Where that boy's slow footsteps fall, 
There for us is magic ground, 
Fit for fairy festival ; 
Dazzling thoughts and fancies rare, 
Weave a matchless curpet there, 
** At this realm’s antipodes, 
Where far down in coral caves, 
Blow the sea anemonies, 
Isles are rising from the waves, 
Which shall be mighty states, and then 
These too shall hail him, first of men! 


‘* Sisters, brothers, hasten '~-we 

To that loitering boy shall owe 

Wondrous immortality. 

When old genial faith runs low, 
When hearts are hard, and fancies chil] 
And mockery rules the world, we still, 
E’en in that ignoble age, 

Shall live and charm in Shakspeare’s page.” 


, 


In the ‘ Picture Gallery,’ the descriptions | 
given of the works of Claude, Titian, Guer- | 


cino, Raffaelle, and other masters of the art, 
display at once critical judgment and poetic 
taste. There is no denying Mr. Parker's wit 
and talent. and we regret that an author 
capable of such writing should so frequently 


descend to vulgar levity. It may be, however, 


that we ought rather to regret the appetite for 
such style among the class of readers for whose 
entertainment Bombay officers and Bengal 
civilians chietly write. 





SUMMARY. 


The Book of Tigqnities : containing Rolls of the 
Oficial Personages of the British Empire. By 
Joseph Haydn. Longmans. 

In 1786, Dr. Robert Beatson, LL.D. and F.R.S., 

produced his ‘ Political Index to the Histories of 

Great Britain and Ireland,'—a work presenting for 


the first time, in a collective form, rolls of all the | 
high personages in the state, from the period of | 


the institution of their respective offices. His 
‘Index’ was received with immediate and general 
popularity. Dr. Adam Smith highly commended 
the work, and three editions, each of many thou 
sand copies, appeared, The first edition was in 
one volume, 8vo., the second in two, and the last, 
published in 1806, of three volumes. No other 
work has since appeared, in continuation of Dr. 
Beatson’s ‘Index,’ or in room of it, although the 
book has still continued to be a favourite for refer- 
ence, and copies are rarely to be procured, A 
field so promising has at length been worthily 
oceupied by Mr. Joseph Haydn, well known to the 
public from his ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ and other 
works, which in their compilation required the 
diligence, judgment, and accuracy requisite for 
the present undertaking. The value of Dr. Beat- 
son’s work is so generally recognised, that its name 
appears as a second title in the present volume, 
which owes, however, little but the idea and gene- 
ral plan to its predecessor. The lists have, for the 
most part, been taken directly from official sources, 
and some of them are original contributions from 
distinguished individuals. That of the judges, for 
instance, was prepared by the late Lord Langdale, 
and the roll of Privy Councillors has been drawn 
up from the registers of the Council by permission 
of Lord Lansdowne, the Lord President. All the 


chief civil, ecclesiastical, judicial, military, naval, | 


and municipal functionaries appear, the lists being 
given from the earliest periods to the present time. | 
The Sovereigns of Europe, from the foundation of 
their states, the peerage, and other public lists, 
are added. To most of the departments of the 
work brief historical or explanatory notes are 
prefixed, so that the volume is interesting to the 
as well as of value to official men, 
ted with public affairs. In a 


general reader, 
and those connec 


work of such variety and magnitude it is impossible | | 


that no errors or inaccuracies should appear, but | 
we are able to attest the general correctness of 
Mr. Haydn's lists, and to express our high sense 
of the ability and research with which he has | 
performed his task. The work 1s dedicated = 
Lord Palmerston, both as an expression of the 


thor tw his lordship'’s | 





| brother of the former. 


| character, and as a well-merited testimony to the 

way in which his official duties are performed. 
|‘ Throughout his vast department there pre- 
| vails a system of such efficiency and precision, that 
/ even the minutest matters relating to the most 
| distant region can be at once determined by the 
records of his office.’ The ‘ Book of Dignities’ will 
| become a necessary volume in all public offices, 
| and will be found in most libraries a valuable book 
| of reference, as affording information of a kind not 
elsewhere collected together, while it may be relied 
on as recent and authentic. 


Popula ' History of Ireland. By Rev. R. 
A.M. Partridge and Oakey. 

| Mr. Stewart begins his book with a promise of 

| ‘treating of the general history of Ireland, from 

the earliest periods of which tradition has pre- 

| served any recollection,” yet arrives at the English 


Stewart, 


| conquest under Henry IT. in less than four pages, 
of which all that actually relates to the ancient 
history of the country is comprised in a short ex 

tract from Plowden, of less than a page. In some 
respects Mr, Stewart may have exercised a sound 
discretion in clearing at one jump the boggy 
ground of Milesian annals; yet, under the con 

| temptuous designation of ‘the fabulous eras of 
Irish history,” he has included much that is histo 

rically true. The reader of his ‘Popular History’ 
will be ignorant of the fact, that the Northmen 
reigned for some centuries in Dublin, Waterford, 
j and Limerick, and will know nothing of King 
| Brian Boru, the celebrated battle of Clontarf, &c., 
| which used to figure in the addresses of O'Connell. 





| After this flying leap, Mr. Stewart descends upon 
| the cause of the English invasion, which, according 
'to him, was an Irish abduction. Mr. Stewart 
| having thus jumped ‘in medias res,’ hastens on at 
a tolerably rattling pace, to the reign of George 
I1I., which comprises half his volume, but which 
contains many details that do not regard Ireland; 
such as the charges against the duke of York, the 
imprisonment of Sir F. Burdett, the Manchester 
riots, &c. The history of Ireland is made up of a 
sad detail of insurrection and violence, with all the 
accompanying horrors of famine and distress, Mr. 
| Stewart strongly sympathises with the subjects of 
his narrative, and attributes all their misfortunes 
to English misrule. Mr. Stewart himself alleges, 
in excuse for skipping their earlier history, that 
‘during a period of nearly 300 years (and he 
might have gone much higher), that is, from the 
death of Turgesius in 868, to the landing of the 
English in 1169, there is nothing to be found in 
Irish history but a series of civil wars and commo 

tions.” Yet he completely ignores the national 
characteristics indicated by this fact. Mr. Stewart's 
work, which is a good deal made up of extracts 
from Hume, Plowden, and other writers, is, in 
parts, carelessly written and worse printed. The 
general reader, who merely wants a sketch of 
the principal occurrences in the more modern his 

tory of Ireland, will probably find enough to satisfy 
him. 


The Two Friends; or, Life in Earnest, A 
By Marriott Oldfield. 

THE publication of this original work of fiction by 

| the proprietors of the ‘ Parlour Library,’ affords us 

/an opportunity, of which we are happy to avail 

ourselves, of acknowledging the improving judg- 

/ ment exercised in the selection of the books which 


Tale. 





appear every month, ordinarily in the shape of a 
reprint of some standard novel, or other work of 


light literature. In the present instance, instead 
of the reappearance of some one of these old fami- 
liar faces, we are introduced to ‘two’ new ‘friends.’ 
We have seldom met with two more pleasing 
and interesting impersonations of those gentle 
and graceful qualities which constitute the princi- 
yal charm of the female character, than those which 
Mr. Oldfield has depicted in the portraits of Mary 
Brooke and Annie Vincent. Friends and compa- 


_nions from their earliest youth, they are ultimately 


separated by the marriage of the latter with the 
The result of this union is 
a journey to the continent, where the husband 


of Aunie becomes addicted to gambling, estranges 
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himself from his wife, and finally returns to Eng- 
land, where he is charged with the crime of for- 
gery, and is even discovered to have poisoned an 
uncle, some few years previously, with the view of 
obtaining earlier possession of a fortune to which 
he was entitled at the death of his relative. These 
dreadful secrets are known to a gang of sharpers, 
who, under the threat of denouncing him as a felon, 
succeed in extorting from his wife the whole of her 
fortune under her settlement as the price of her 
husbaud’s safe removal from the country. Mary, 
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too, has her trials, and touching ones; but a hap- 
pier marriage ultimately rewards her goodness and | 
constancy. The sorrows of the two friends are | 
mutually shared by them, and their sweet and 
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gentle dispositions render yi yout J smooth a 
path which to less loving and confiding natures 
would be far more rugged and thorny. The author | 
has succeeded in drawing pictures of human nature | 
in the most beautiful forms in which she presents | 
herself to the imagination, both in her physical 
and moral aspects, and in happy contrast with the | 
mean and selfish figure into which the human cha- | 
racter is too frequently distorted by yielding to the 
temptations of ambition or vice. 
Readings in Science and Literature. By Daniel 

Serymgeour. Edinburgh: Sutherland = and | 

Knox. 
AN excellent text-book for use in senior classes of | 
schools, as well as for private instruction. In | 
addition to the ordinary kind of extracts found | 


in common-place compilations, the editor has ; 


given courses of reading on science and the arts, and | 
other subjects which ought to find a place in the 
general education of the young. The contents 
are arranged under the heads of—1. Natural 
Sciences ; 2. Miscellanies connected with Natural 
History, Geography, &c.; 3. History, Biogra- 
phy, Oratory; 4. Poetry. The introduction of 
yvassages from Humboldt’s Cosmos, and Hugh 
Miller's geological works, and other books, where 
highest science and literature are combined, gives 
testimony to the taste and intelligence of Mr. 
Serymgeour as a compiler and as a public teacher. 
The original part of the volume, containing a 
summary of general history, and an account of 
the history and etymology of the English language, 
is creditably performed. This volume is a 
valuable addition to our educational books. One 
word we must say, before laying down the book, 
as to its vile binding. We suppose we may use 
the word ride in its primitive sense, as denoting 
cheapness, but in these days books may be well 
hound and cheaply bound at the same time. We 
would not have noticed this, but for our having 
observed it in various school-books sent to us from 
Edinburgh. Publishers or binders deserve to get 
the stripes which many victims will get for the too 
speedy destruction of their books. The indestruc- 
tible horn-books of other days are extinct, but 
there ought to be some better protection to learn- 
ing than these ‘Readings’ enjoy in their thin- 
skinnewd coverings. 
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| the sixty-eighth year of her age. 


LORD BYRON'S SISTER. 


TuwE Hon. Augusta Mary Byron, better known as 
the Hon. Augusta Leigh, died a few days since 
at her apartments in St. James's 
She was the 
half-sister of the author of ‘Childe Harold’ by a 
former marriage. Her mother was Amelia Darcy, 
Baroness Conyers, the divorced Duchess of Leeds, 
whose future happiness was thought to be foretold 
in some homely rhymes which Dr. Johnson loved 
to repeat: 
** When the Duke of Leeds shall married he 

To a fine young lady of high quality, 

How happy will that gentlewoman be 

In his Grace of Leeds’s good company. 


‘* She shall have all that’s fine and fuir, 

And the best of silk and satin shall wear; 

And ride in a coach to take the air, 

And have a horse in St. James’s-square.” 
The poet was not, in this instance, a prophet; for 
the young lady proved anything but happy in his 
Grace of Leeds’s good company. She was divorced 
from the Duke in 1779, and married immediately 
to Captain John Byron, by whom she had one 
child, the subject of the present notice. 
survived the birth of her child barely a year, dying 
26th January, 1784. Her son by her former mar- 
riage became the sixth Duke of Leeds. 

On the 17th August, 1807, the Hon. Augusta 
Byron was married at St. George's, Hanover- 
square, to her cousin, Lieut-Colonel George Leigh, 
of the 10th, or Prince of Wales’s Own Light 


daughter of Admiral Lord Byron and aunt of 
Augusta. By this marriage (it was, we believe, a 
happy one), ‘ Augusta’ had several children, some 
of whom survive her. She had been a widow for 
some time. 

Lord Byron is known to have entertained for his 
sister a higher and sincerer affection than for any 
other person. His best friends in his worst mo- 
ments fell under the vindictive stroke of his pen, 
or the bitter denunciation of bis tongue. His sister 
escaped at all times. ‘‘ No one,” he writes, “‘ ex- 
cept Augusta, caresforme. * * * Augusta 
wants me to make it up to Carlisle: I have re- 
fused everybody else, but can’t deny her any- 
thing.” One of the first presentation copies of 
‘Childe Harold’ was sent to his sister with this in- 
scription, —‘‘ To Augusta, mydearest sister, and my 
best friend, who has ever loved me much better than 
I deserved, this volume is presented by her father's 
son, and most affectionate brother.” This attach- 
ment he has himself chosen toaccount for, but wholly 
without reason. ‘My sister is in town,” he 
writes, ‘which is a great comfort ; for, never hav- 
ing been much together, we are naturally more 
attached to each other.”’ 

One of the last evenings of Byron's English life 
was spent with his sister, and to her his heart 
, turned when, in the midst of his domestic afflic. 
| tions, it sought for refuge in song. Those tender, 
_ beautiful verses, ‘Though the day of my destiny’s 
| over,” were his parting tribute to her, and were 
followed by a poem in the Spenserian stanza, of 
equal beauty, beginning — 

** My sister, my sweet sister! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine.” 





His will evinces in another way his affection for 
his sister. Nor was ‘ Augusta’ forgetful of her 
| brother, She remembered him with that tender 


Dragoons, son of General Charles Leigh by Frances, | 
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Palace, in | 
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warmth of affection which women only fee) 

publicly evinced her regard for him. by the Ten 
ment which she erected over his retains ™ a 
little church of Hucknall. She bebe ta Bodh y 
added, no personal resemblance ie hes ‘Hust: * 
brother. Pa Op ee 


—— | 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 





THE inaugural lecture, comme ncing the first sessio: 
of this national Institution, was given on Thurada: 
in the Museum of Practical Geology, by Sir pi 
De la Beche. The necessity of an educational coi. 
Jege in which the sciences connected With minine 
and metallurgical operations should be taught, } a 
long been felt in our mining and manufacturins 
districts, and the necessity of such an establishment 
has been repeatedly forced upon the attention of 
the Government. Sir Henry De la Beche com. 
menced his discourse by giving an account of the 
origin of the Museum of Practical Geology, and 
description of its more important practical illus. 
trations. He particularly referred to the valuah) 
collections of pottery, which very completely illus. 
trate the history of the ceramic art in this country. 
and to those of glass, which exhibited the materials. 
showed the processes employed. and also the most 
striking productions of the British glass manu. 
facturer. Metallurgy was also shown to be very 
fully illustrated in all its branches. The operations 
of mining, illustrated by models, tools, and ma 
chines, could now be very advantageously studied 


a 


in the Museum, and it was shown that the capabili. 


She | 


ties of the Institution were fairly equal to the re. 
quirements of the miner and manufacturer. The 
extension of the usefulness of the Institution in the 
direction of the other industrial arts was looked for- 
ward to with much interest. The advantages of geo- 
logical knowledge, with a view to the successful 
discovery and working of the mineral wealth of the 
country, was dwelt on by Sir Henry De la Beche, 
and several illustrations were given of the loss of 
money, and the failure of great designs, owing toa 
want of such knowledge. The improper formation 
of artificial basins, which have become rapidly 
silted up, and the injudicious recovery of alluvial 
land, by which the current of water keeping open 
the harbour’s mouth was lessened, and conse: 
quently the entrance to the harbour rendered 
shallow by the accumulation of detrital matter, was 
dwelt upon. The use of geology in Getermining the 


| conditions of mineral formations was also explaine: 


| kind. 


Sir Henry endeavoured to show that the objects 
of the “ Institution were of an essentially practical 
The more real knowledge was diffused the 


| more would effective practice be increased. Science 


and practice were not antagonistic, they were 
mutual aids. The one advanced with the other 
Civilization advanced science, viewed in all its 
strictness and height, and science by its applica: 
tions advanced civilization. Steadily bearing '0 
mind these truths, as they conceived them to be, 
it would be the earnest endeavour of those con- 
nected with the Institution to be useful, as far " 
their powers and abilities might permit, in anes . 
ing the progress of those for whom their om _ 
had especial reference, trusting at the same _ a 
supply a national want, and by so doing ast 
advancing the general good of our country. | - 
The Director's general inaugural avin se é 
lowed by departmental inaugural lectures ~ 7 psa 
several professors of the Institution, me an ~ 
of a more special character, we may " patie 
notice more at length. Dr. Lyon I layfair de = 
a brilliant lecture yesterday on the ee wd 
tical appliances of chemistry to rte y eo noe 
tures; and the departments of natur ee ped a 
mechanical science will be opened o. yee! Ei 
Tuesday by inaugural lectures from _ 
ward Forbes and Professor Robert Hunt. 
The Lectures are delivered in the ee i 
new theatre of the Museum of Practical Greoine! 


Jermyn-street. 
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THE ARCTIC COMMITTEE. _ 
Not 6th, Is 
now sitting, , 
ght according % *** 


- 


Tne Arctic Committee are 
doubtless will do what is ™ 
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evidence before them. 





We are not sure, however, 
tthe witnesses examined be able advocates. Ste- 
n, the inventor of the locomotive, so Sir 
we Head tells us, when examined before a 
committee of the House of Commons, was all but 
1 st his “wit’s end.” The rough-spoken but kind- 
} yarted Newcastle man said, “1 cannot speak 
shout steam-engine carriages, but 1 have made 
them move.” So may it be with Captain Penny 

sod his partisans. Penny may be able to find Sir 

Jobn Franklin, but may not be able to speak about 

his fitness. One thing we know, that in 1845, 

two strong ships, the Erebus and Terror, sailed 

with 188 men from Woolwich, and have not yet 
returned—138 men sent out by the British Govern- 

ment, That government—we should say rather 

the British people—is morally bound to do what 
itean to find them. Captain Penny’s party have 





| nified their approval. 


fund Franklin's winter quarters in 1845-1846, | 


(Captains Austin, Ommaney, Penny, and Stewart, 
obtained most valuable reyative results, which posi- 
tidy limit Franklin’s passage to Wellington 
Channel, as any one may see who consults Arrow- 
with’s last accurate and well-executed chart of thie 
Artic searching expeditions. These expeditions 


have thus limited the field, or rather ocean, of 


inquiry, and whoever goes out again need not | 


sarch Jones’ Sound, Regent’s Inlet, Rupert Land, 
a the passage by Banks’ Land—so that the 
next expedition has only to advance, and sooner or 
ter they must find Franklin’s party or their 
rmains. Are we quietly to abandon to their fate 
the crews of the Lrebus and Terror? Are we not 
uorally bound to search for them till we have 
found them or their remains’ Sir James Clark 


| 


Ross's expedition in 1848 was within forty or fifty | 


uiles of the spot where Penny subsequently (in 
1850) discovered traces of Franklin's winter 
juarters. Franklin's ‘‘ leaving no subsequent 
“gn” strongly indicates his hopes of a North-West 
Passage, and his taking advantage of an open sea. 
There seems to be no doubt whatever that his 
‘tips are embayed somewhere up Wellington Strait, 
trough Victoria Channel. A. Kt. 





PROPOSED SITE FOR A NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Toften happens, amidst dubious counsels and con- 


considerable between the park and the road‘ Is 


4: of, 
B® “tng opinions, that some new and unexpected | 
: proposal reconciles differences, removes difficulties, | 


aad leads to a prosperous issue. This was notably 
wl in the case of the proposed building for the 
ureat Exhibition. On the very eve of success, the 
i whole scheme hecame overclouded with doubts and 
“set with hindrances, on account of the difficulty 


t fixing the nature of the building, or rather of 


‘taining any plan suited to the site which public 
nuion had sanctioned for the undertaking. Sud- 
: saly Sir Joseph Paxton’s idea of a Crystal 
=: was announced, From that day there 


building, with the additional advantage in the 
proposal, that a vast improvement would be ef- 
fected in that part of Hyde-park and its neighbour- 
hood. The barracks themselves form an unsightly 


pile of buildings, while around them are planted | 
numbers of tippling-houses, booths, and other nui- | 


sances. To effect some improvement in the Knights- 
bridge district would be a great boon, and it would 
be a happy arrangement if this were connected 
with the advancement of so important a national 
undertaking, The distance and access from differ- 
ent parts of town are points to be considered, and 
the facility of obtaining the ground, with conse- 
quent lightening of the expense, is important. All 
things seem to concur in favour of the proposal, 
and it is alleged that the Royal Commissioners and 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests have sig- 
For ready transport to dis- 
tant parts, in case of disturbances, cavalry as well 
as infantry must now be chiefly indebted to rail- 
roads, and the removal of the barracks to some 
point nearer the Great Western Railway would, 


/ even in a military point of view, be desirable. In 


moral and social points of view, the farther from 
town the better. F 
While we agree in the main with the proposal 
for the removal of the barracks, and the building 
of the Gallery on the north side of the Park, we 
must point out some confusion in the details of the 
article of ‘The Times’ on the subject. It is nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the end of Knightsbridge 
barracks to that of the houses abutting on the 
Park, the mean appearance of which is de- 
scribed as forming so great a contrast to the magni- 
ficence of Hyde-park corner, From Albert Gate 
westward, there is a long range of buildings, 
High-row, Albert-terrace, Park-place, and above 
Knightsbridge Green it is still some distance to 
the barracks. Over how much of this range of 
ground is the building to extend! Or, if built on 
the site of the barracks, and westward, are these | 
poorhouses, with their dreary back-yards, to re- 
main? Would not the expense of obtaining the 
ground for improvements be great—-at Mills’ Build- 
ings, for instance, where the breadth of houses is 


not the rise of the ground at the barracks too great 

for the good architectural effect of so long a build- | 
ing ! If built there, would not great improve- 
ments be also required on the opposite side of the | 
Kensington-road ! These and other questions will | 
require to be considered before the proposal be- | 


comes definite, and can be fairly entertained. It 


: ke anew light upon the counsels of the Royal | 
. youeryrte and all things went on smoothly. 
Ph Lae ain hope that another illustration of 
: "iy will be found in the proposal made this week 
a ¢ Times,’ for the site of the National Gal- 
. >. All the world has long known the insuffi- 
ed 2 “4 = Present building in Trafalgar-square, | 
me hoe wi a public edifice, worse for the pur- 
swell Seka : at great cost, it was erected. . It | 
. ea diligent also, that the Commissioners have | 
: vw sently exploring and anxiously consulting | 
“ By sme site might be recommended for a new 
r rm yd of being regardat asa National 
c ely made de ae of their deliberations was 
¢- °pestions o wad. and after recounting various | 
d “ated out th, 1€ report of the ‘Commissioners 
yd ie horth edge of Kensington-gardens, 


Bis i 
i- tant * = Bayswater-road, as, on the whole, the 
eiicn a ir 
rh pabele site. The proposal met, however, 


a Uttle public notice, and less assent or appro- | 
1¢ whole thing seemed to have been left | 


Sion, 
<2 in th 


mad is € perplexity in which the Commissioners 


pong] n this state of matters, an admirable | 
ral CO 


ery on a before us, to build the National 
¢ Site of < py side of Hyde-park, on or near 
fete an nightsbridge Barracks. This site 

¢ requisite conditions for such a 


“i t} 


appears that Mr. Thomas Cubitt, the builder, some | 
years ago planned a row of terraces facing the | 
park, and that Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lincoln 
had sanctioned the design, when a change of minis- 
try put an end to the scheme, If this range of 
terraces were to extend eastward from the Gallery, 
without any of the present poor buildings inter- 
vening, a grand architectural effect might be ob- 
tained. We have doubts, however, first as to the 
facility of procuring the whole ground, and then as 
to the propriety of building the Gallery on the 
slope, instead of on the level ground nearer the 
Prince of Wales’ gate. 

One remark it is necessary to make here—that 


'the merits of the present proposals ought to be | 


considered wholly irrespective of the permanence, 
or not, of the Crystal Palace. We have pleaded 
against the hasty removal of a structure that might 
be turned to honourable use; but its standing on 
its present site we would regard as of no account 
before the claims of a permanent building like the 
National Gallery. 
Meanwhile we hope that the discussion of this 
site will hasten the settlement of the plans between 
the Commissioners and the Government. Towards 
a national collection of paintings and sculpture no 
progress can, under existing circumstances, be | 
made, The preparation of a worthy receptacle | 
would, we believe, ensure rapid accessions to our | 
present little stock of works of high art. Nor 
would we chiefly look to purchases or bequests. 
There might be an annual contribution of works 
sent from private galleries. This has already toa 
considerable extent been carried out, and with 





_ what safety the Government may be entrusted 
| with the temporary guardianship of private pro- 
perty the Great Exhibition testifies. Some of those 
who have other objects in their connoisseurship 
and collecting, than personal vanity or selfish 
pleasure, might be disposed to admit the public to 
| share in whatever gratification or improvement 
would be derived from treasures otherwise useful 
to few. Of the general liberality and readiness of 
the possessors of pictures to allow public use of 


| them, we have noticed some instances recently 


with much satisfaction. It was proposed this 
summer to exhibit all the pictures of the late 
Sir William Allan at Edinburgh, To this appeal, 
although made only on the responsibility of a 
private individual, and the exhibition to be held 
in the publisher’s gallery, a ready and general 
response was made, Fromall parts of the country 
the pictures were sent, the Queen and the Duke of 
Wellington being among the contributors, and the 
Edinburgh public had the gratification of seeing 
almost the whole collected works of their country- 
man, The same occurred the year before, at the 
Edinburgh meeting of the British Association. It 
was proposed to collect in the University the por 
traits of Sir Henry Raeburn, and to this an equally 
realy response was made. Why may not the 
same spirit be manifested with respect to the 
National Gallery, with the higher guarantees 
there given for security, and the additional motives 
connected with an exposition so public’ Ifa 
Gallery be built of adequate magnificence, we 
expect that the Commissioners would have more 
trouble in selecting than they now have in pro 
curing works worthy of being exhibited. 

The better arrangements that might be carried 
out in the present building at Trafalgar-square, if 
left entirely in the hands of the Royal Academy, 
form additional grounds for our desiring some 
speedy change. One obvious and important im- 
provement, from the removal of the ancient pic- 
tures, would be the additional space secured for the 
annual exhibition. The promotion, for instance, 


_of the sculpture from its present den to the large 


western rooms, would be of no little benefit at 


- once to the public and to the professors of an art 


requiring among us every encouragement. But 
we must defer till another opportunity any re- 
marks on the arrangements of the Royal Academy, 
upon the removal of the National Gallery. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, November 5, 
A RECENT number of the official Moniteur contains 
a long report to the Minister of Public Instruction, 


by M. Vattemare, on the ‘literary exchanges’ 


which have recently been effected between France 
and the United States. It is not perhaps generally 
known that the governments, universities, colleges, 
scientific societies, literary establishments, medical 
and legal bodies, borough municipalities, and com- 
mercial associations of the two countries, have for 
years past been in the habit of making exchanges 
of books. They have thus got rid of duplicate 
copies which were rotting on their shelves, and 


| have received in return works which it would have 


cost vast sums to purchase. A more useful ar 
rangement could not possibly be conceived ; and at 
the same time it has the advantage of spreading 
knowledge, and of increasing the friendly relations 
between the two peoples. Why should not Eng 
land adopt the same system with France, with 
the United States, with every country in Europe / 
There is not perhaps a public library in the world 
from which she could not with advantage receive 
something, or contribute something to, and that 
without any other expense than carriage. 

M. Ingrés, one of the most celebrated chiefs of 
the modern French school of painting, has deter- 
mined to bring out, in the book form, and with 
descriptive letter-press, engravings of the complete 
collection of all his productions, from the com- 
mwencement of his career down to the present time. 
Simple designs and rough sketches are to be given, 
as well ax great and ionsed paintings. Altoge- 
ther the work will be, from extent and complete- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ness, one of the most remarkable monuments of an 
artist’s industry ever presented to the public. It 
strikes me that many of the most eminent of our 
artistic countrymen might profit by the French- 
man’s idea, Painting and sculpture are at present 
only duly appreciated by a comparatively small 
portion of the public; and the purchasers of them 
form a narrow circle indeed. As engravings, they 
would address themselves to the taste of the vast 
mass of the community, and would find thousands 
of patrons, It may be said that printsellers 
already multiply our artists’ productions as much 
and as cheaply as is required; but such is not the 
fact. The people who have the taste and the 
means to ornament their walls with costly en- 
gravings are not much more numerous than those 
who buy pictures; and there is below them a per- 
fect multitude who would be delighted to have the 
power of obtaining prints of a somewhat inferior 
quality and at a much cheaper rate. Besides, the 
production in the book form, with appropriate 
letter-press, would be more convenient to the mass 
of purchasers; and whilst extending the artist's 
fame, it would probably make it more durable. 
Moreover, the more we familiarize art, the more we 
extend civilization ; and then it is to be remembered 
that we live in an age in which it is considered 
more glorious, as it is more profitable in a pecu- 
niary point of view, to labour for the masses than 
for the few. 

Last week's official list of new publications con- 
tains two entries which demonstrate in a remark- 
able manner the extraordinary popularity of Walter 
Scott in this country. One is the announcement 
of the publication of another volume of the twentieth 
edition of Defauconpret’s trauslation of his novels; 
the other is the announcement of an entirely new 
translation of the said novels. If Defauconpret 
had been the only translator, twenty editions would 
have been an immense success; but there are 
besides, at the very least, twenty different transla- 
tions of the complete works—(many of which have 
had two, three, or four editions)—and innumerable 
translations of particular novels, especially of 
‘Quentin Durward.’ In fact, in France as in 
England, Scott dazzles every imagination and 
touches every heart—whatever be his reader's 
degree of education, or whatever his social position. 
His popularity amongst the lower orders, in parti- 
cular, is so extraordinarily great, that it forms one 
of the most striking literary events of the present 
century. When a foreign writer is popular in any 
country, it is generally only amongst the educated 
classes; but there is not a grisctfe, nor an ouvrier, 
nor a COMMISSONNAILE, who does not know the 


well at least as those of the Sués and the Dumas, 
and the other herves of the circulating library. 
The French theatre 
later to supersede those of other countries. This 
isa mortifying declaration to have to make, but 
the fact is undeniable. 
native drama is in decadence, or at least is not 
fairly supported by the public; and almost every- 
where the popularity of the French theatre is in- 
creasing where it is established, or that theatre is 
being started where it did not exist. London, St. 





| chasers. 
Almost everywhere the | 


jokes, in everything—it yet pleases the grave Ger- 
man, the dull Englishman, the stolid Dutchman, 
the frozen Russ, the vivacious Italian, and the dig- 
nified Spaniard, as much as it does the volatile 
Parisian. And what is the vaudeville, after all? 
An airy nothing,—an edifice built on the point 
of a needle. 

Henri Heine, the celebrated poet, and perhaps 
the only man who has succeeded in uniting German 
solidity and grandeur to French elegance and wit, 
is languishing on his death-bed. Recovery is im- 
possible, and his state is such that death would be 
almost a blessing, though in him the world would 
lose one of the most remarkable geniuses of modern 
times. In the intervals between the paroxysms of 
his malady he composes verses, and (being deprived 
of the use of his limbs and of his eye-sight) dictates 
them to his friends. Very recently he had pub 
lished in Germany a volume of poems thus com- 
posed, and its success, it appears, has been very 
great. He also occupies himself at times in in- 
diting memoirs of his life, and as he has seen a 
good deal of French society, and was a shrewd and 
intelligent observer, he has much to say. One 
consequence of his long and lameutable sickness 
has been to effect a complete change in his religious 
views—the mocking Voltairian sceptic has become 
a devout believer. 

The town was startled on Saturday by the 
announcement that an engineer would that very 
day demonstrate in the Champ de Mars that he had 
discovered the secret of directing balloons. As the 
Parisians take a very strong interest in the great 
problem of aerial navigation, a vast multitude of 
them hurried to the promised spectacle, and your 
humble servant was amongst them. But from 
some misunderstanding there was no balloon. We 
were, however, favoured with a sight of the appa- 
ratus which is, it is said, to effect what would be 
one of the most wonderful feats of this wonder- 
creating age. It consists simply of a number of 
sets of windmill-like sails, placed above and below 
and by the side of a frame-work doing duty as a 
car; each set of sails moved by men in the car is 
set in motion at the same time, and works in 
ditferent directions; and there are besides two 
large screw propellers of sail cloth, which are 
worked by the same means as the sails. The in- 
ventor, it is said, has made with complete success 
numerous experiments of his system; but for my 
part, I say, in homely English style, ‘‘ seeing is 
believing.” 

The negotiations between Prussia and France for 
the conclusion of a treaty for the suppression of 


| literary piracy, which were broken off, or rather 
works of ‘‘ Valtaire Scott,” as they call him, as | 


suspended, some months ago, have been resumed. 
Hopes are entertained that they will be brought to 


'a favourable issue, though Prussia is rather luke- 
seems destined sooner or | 


warm in the matter, from the fear of increasing 
the price of French publications to German pur- 
The active efforts which the French 
government is making in this affair have caused 
very serious alarm in Belgium, the principal centre 


of European piracy, and interested parties have 
| begun to publish pamphlets, while they tease the 


Petersburg, Brussels, the Hague, and several of | 


the great German towns, have already their Théatre 


Frangaise: Madrid has just established one also; | 


and projects are on foot for founding others in 
other cities. It is not, it is needless to say, for its 
classical tragedies that foreigners give hearty wel- 
come to the French stage; for the opinion is, I 
believe, universal, that the said tragedies are 
solemn bores; neither perhaps is it for Moliére, and 
Regnard, and Beaumarchais, and their fellows, 
though they form perhaps the most brilliant staff 
of comic writers possessed by any nation. But it is 
simply and solely for the vaudeville, that creation, 
as Boileau says, of the Francais, né malin, that 
sparkling, witty, ge production, which no 
other people can rival or even tolerably imitate. 
The popularity of the vaudeville is certainly a 
curious thing to contemplate. Thoroughly and com- 
pletely French—French in manners, in life, in in- 
cident, in persons, in language, in allusions, in 


government, and make the newspapers clamour in 


| defence of their unlawful industry. 








VARIETIES. 
Royal Academy.—At a general assembly of the 


Academicians, held on November 3, at the Royal 


Academy of Arts in Trafalgar-square, Mr. William 
Boxall, Mr. Edward William Cooke, Mr. Frank 
Stone, and Mr. Henry Weekes were elected asso- 
ciates. Mr. Woodington has recently been ap- 


| pointed curator of the school of sculpture, and Mr. 


Le Jeune curator of the school of painting. Both 
artists are highly appreciated in the profession, and 


_ their appointment to these offices will be of much 





class-room, the largest room in the college. In the 


advantage to students. 

University of Edinburgh.—The winter session 
was opened on Monday, November 3, with an in- 
troductury address by the Very Rev. Dr. Lee, Prin- 
cipal of the University. Upwards of 700 students 
were assembled on the occasion in the chemistry 








» 
[November g 
course of his address, the Principal stated that te 
of the Professors were at present disabled 
resuming their lectures—Professor | Lele of th 
cultural, and Professor Wilson, . 
sophy class. Professor Wilson, we regret to } 
has had an attack of paralysis, His itiness j aa 
very serious, but repose is recommended _ Sh -T 
he be unable to resume his duties. es ned 
lately granted in so honourable a manner ne ee 
John Russell will have come the more opportur vty 
Dr. Lee, in speaking of the age of entering +1, 
University, remarked, that many of the most en 
nent men he had known went to lege very 
Lord Brougham went to college at the” 
twelve, Sir David Brewster and Dr. Chal 
eleven, and Lord Campbell at eleven, Archbishop 
Usher, Bishop Cowper, of Galloway, and feed 
Taylor, also entered college unusually early, . 

Queen’s College, Cork.—The third session of the 
Cork Queen’s College was opened on Monday 
November 3rd, with the usual public formalities, 
Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Cork, the Dean of Waterford. 
and other Protestant clergy, were present, but none 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. Many laymen of 
influence, both Protestant and Catholic, attended. 
The President, Sir Robert Kane, delivered a learned 
and appropriate discourse. 

New Training College in O.cfordshire.—In conse. 
quence of the defective education of the labouring 
classes, the Bishop of Oxford has given much atten. 
tion to the state of the schools in his diocese. 
Among other results, a new college has been insti- 
tuted for the training of teachers. The foundation 
stone of the building was laid, October 28, by Dr, 
Wilberforce, in the parish of Calham, near Abing. 
don-road railway station. The estimated cost of 
the building is 12,0007., a large part of which has 
been subscribed in the diocese, with aid of liberal 
grants from the Council on Education and the 
National Society. The style of architecture is to 
be the early Gothic of the fourteenth century: the 
buildings will extend over an area of eight acres, 
and will accommodate a hundred students, four oi 
five masters, and a principal. 

Whewell Prize.—The Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has offered to the University a prize of 
201., for the next four years, to the student show- 
ing most proficiency in moral philosophy in the 
Middle Bachelor’s moral sciences Tripos examin- 
ation, provided he possesses sufficient merit in the 
judgment of the examiners. 

French Academy of Tnserc tions and Belles 
Lettves.—The subject of a prize essay for 1800 is 
thus announced :—‘‘ What has been the increase o! 
knowledge on the history of Greck sculpture, from 
the earliest period up to the times of Alexander, 
obtained from ancient monuments, especially those 
placed in the museums of Europe since the begin- 
ning of this century.” » 

Royal Academy of Holland.—The King of Hel. 
land has just issued a decree dissolving the Roya! 
Nethei lands Institute of Science, Letters, and Fine 
Arts, to be replaced in 1852 by a Royal Academy. 
An annual grant from the states of 6000 florins 
will be given to the new institute. It will be aa 
posed of twenty-six ordinary, twenty-two i 
dinary, and five free members. There aa i 
eighteen foreign members, the appoimtmens © 
which are already announced—Arago, a 
Berghaus, R. Brown, Dumas, Baron d wig 
Faraday, Gauss, Horfield, Humboldt, on. a 
denau, Mohl, J. d’Omalius, Owen, Quetelet, Mame 
de la Sagra, Tiedeman. 1 meeti 

Zoological Society.—The monthly genera nee a 
was held Nov. 6, at the Soc'ety’s house, on pe 
square, Mr. Broderip in the chair. ; 5 apnea) 
members were proposed, donations the Earl of 
and a report made of the purchases at the derine 
Derby's sale at Knowsley. Phe ae ast 
the month amounted to 45,589, and the wet ng 
of visitors to this date over the borer ¥ The 
amounted to 308, 144. 
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Great Exhibition Surplus.—-At a meeting of the 
Roval Commissioners, held at the Crystal Palace, 
» Thursday, November 6, a report to Her Majesty 
on to, in which, after referring to the 
yard of the prizes, and the close of the Exhibi- 
‘jon, the question of the surplus funds is taken up. 
The balance, it appears, after deducting all expen- 
iiture, will not exceed 150,0007. The proceeds 
have been in round numbers 505,000/7., viz. :— 
Subscriptions . . . 467,400 
Entrance fees. . . 424,400 
Casual receipts . . 13,200 


——————— ee eee 





£505,000 
The number of visitors is stated to have been above 
ix pillions. The Commissioners represent that 





yeording to the powers entrusted to them, the | 


‘nds in their trust can only be used ‘ for purposes 
scomnexion with the Exhibition, or for the esta- 
\Yishment of similar Exhibitions in future.’ The 


tter application of the funds the Commissioners | 


jy) not recommend, especially as experience has 
pnwed that such an undertaking will be self-sup- 
erting, and may be safely left to public spirit and 
pnvate enterprize, apart from any national aid. 
They therefore apply for fresh powers, by royal 
darter or otherwise, to disp se of the 150,0007, 


Wight, known to naturalists by his papers on the | 


hotany of the United States, in Hooker's ‘ Journal 
f Botany,’ is reported in the daily papers to have 
lied suddenly at Damascus of typhus fever. 

Dr, Leichardt. 


an actor, and still more asa manager, having la- 
boured successfully to make the theatre a place of 
intellectual recreation and a school of taste. The 
members of his company, orchestra, and servants 
of the theatre, presented him on the same day with 
a set of silver claret jugs, with a suitable inserip- 
tion, Mr. Mackay, the celebrated Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie, acting as spokesman on the occasion. 

Law Lectures.—<A series of lectures on common 
and criminal law has been commenced in the Hall 
of the Incorporated Law Society, Chancery Lane, 
by Mr. H. J. Hodgson, barrister-at-law. The 
learned lecturer said, in his opening address, on 
Nov. 3, that he would select subjects not likely to 
be affected by the late and impending changes in 
the law. He commenced a course on the ‘ Law of 
Assurance,’ to be continued weekly till Christmas. 
The attendance of students was considerable. 

Mechanics Institutions.—The Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the ‘* Midland Counties’ Association of 
Mechanics’ and Literary Institutions” was held 
lately at Lincoln. After routine business, the 
event was commemorated by a dinner and soirée, 
the Earl of Yarborough presiding. At the soirée 
there were upwards of 500 present. The speech 
of the evening was that of Lord Carlisle, illustrat- 


ing the benefits of popular education and mental 


Dr. W. A. Bromgield, formerly of Ryde, Isle of | 


improvement, and ending with a resolution, ‘That 
Mechanics’ Institutions, having for their object the 
advancement of the people in solid and useful 


| education, deserve the support of all classes in- 


Since the wreck in Torres’ Straits | 


if the small vessel sent out from Sydnev to explore 


the northern coasts of Australia, no steps have been 
ken to renew the search after this excellent and 
aterprising naturalist, and his missing companions. 
We trust that either Government o1 private bene- 
Tlenee will not let this matter rest as at present. 
inthe interest felt for Sir John Franklin, let not 
iis other claim at once of humanity and science be 
firgotten 

Mr. Sam uel Beaseley, the theatrical architect, 
‘amatic writer, and novelist, committee architect 


iad surveyor of Drury Lane, died the week before | Econmbled, 4 nis 
| —Geographical, &4 p. 


at. He was in his sixth-sixth year. Of his literary 
works, the chief were—novels, ‘The Roué,’ and 
the Oxonians ;’ farces, Old Custoues, Bachelors’ 
Five, Is He Jealous ? and others of less merit. Of 
“sarchitectural works, the best known and most 





| Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 


— are, the Colonnade of Drury Lane Theatre | 
- hussell-street, the Lyceum, the Facade of the | 


“ielphi and the Royal Birmingham Theatres. 

euny Lind. —Surprise has been expressed at the 
“ag silence of the Swedish Nightingale. We re- 
pe te learn that her health had been somewhat 
Upaired by her early fatigues in America. She 
4 travelled : 


1 
. 


Wthin.a vw. ; 
imayear. Rest was necessary, and she lived 


L De py ~ ve raw ° . 
Perfect retirement at Niagara. This is why shi | 


Mitt or ite ia with Messrs. Benedict and 
omcert. at Butt . r, Barnum. She was to give a 
atends to fre ” 0 on the 15th of October. She 
~ peturn to this country early in 1852. 

lag — Murray.- ~Mr. Murray, who has so 
ah, has sorta as theatrical manager in Edin- 
MU he * ni _ Into private life. On Fk riday, 
Theatre, an = his farewell benefit at the Adelphi 
“aractar Saas for the last time, in a favourite 
end of tl x nthony A bsol ute in The Rivals. At 
Thich he thea play he delivered an address, in 
teal life He hai - main features of his profes- 
Reki¢ in Edit “sa “sony forty-two years before the 
M that pee) ttt as actor and lessee, and dur- 
a! ae ne besides his professional fame, he 
Me hip of the ye Se of the citizens, and the 
other leadin » lite Vilson, Cunningham, Jeffrey, 
® appearance verati of ‘Modern Athens.’ His 
M, was at ( *, in early life, in his nineteenth 
& Kemble = Garden, under the auspices of 
mati. sttors - Murray was one of the most 
= tone wi .. eron the stage, and we remem- 
10 could take successfully so wide a 

or pathos or drollery he was 


co 
7 


“te of cha ee 5 
mally mde rs. F 
Se left by h 


‘8 retirement. He will be missed as 





nearly sixty thousand miles, and | 
1 More than a hundred and forty concerts | 





It will not be easy to fill up the | 


terested in the welfare of their country.” 

Copyright Regulation for British Guiana.- By 
an order in Council of Oct. 23rd, an ordinance of 
the Governor and Court of Policy of British Guiana 
is confirmed, authorizing the importation into that 
colony of ‘‘ books, being foreign ré prints of books 
first composed, or written, or printed, or published 
in the United Kingdom,” the prohibitions of the 
Copyright Act being suspended. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEFK. 

Monday.—Government School of Mines, 1 p.m.—(Pro- 
fessor E. Forbes on Natural History, Inaugural Lecture.) 
(1. Projected Expedition of Lieut 
Pine, R.N., insearch of Sir John Franklin, to North-eastern 
Siberia. 2. Progress of the Mission to Central Africa.) 

Tuesday.—Goverument School of Mines, 11 a.m,—(Pro- 
fessor Robert Hunt on Mechanical Science, Inaugural Lec- 
ture.) Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 pan. Medical and 
Zoological, 9 p.m.—| Professor Owen 
on the relative capacity of the Cranium in the Negro, Chin- 
panzee, and Orang-utan).— 

Wednesday.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m, Ethnological, 8} p.m. 
Pharmaceutical, 8$ p.m. 

Thuraday.— Royal Societv of Literature, 

Friday — Astronomical, 8 pm. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 

* * The Secretaries of Societies are solicited to furnish the 
editor with the titles of papers intended to be read. 


tp.m, 





YELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, for eee yer . on _— 


Survivorships Orrices,— 70, 
Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS 
| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq 
| Thomas Hodgson, Esq 
| Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
| J. Petty Muspratt, Bsq 
C. Hampden Turner, Esq., PRS 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R-S. Matthew Whiting, Psq 
Auditors— Emanuel Goodhart,. Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haguard, D.C.L 
BONUS 
Norm ep. —FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Pre fits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. 
William Davis, Esq 

Richard Fuller, Esq. 


Premiums allotted, 








every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1s40 
The following is a specimen of the Bor uses des lared at the first 
sentennial investigation up to the 2nd July, Ite :— ; 
— ye ee Py : I . r ler centoge 
Ace Seon “ - ws Pa ek Hon an pag 
Pediaind Assured Number Amount added miumes paid 
ats £ <a dad . = -= £ad 
15 3000 6 215 0 90 16416 & 52 © ba 
§000 7 77516 & 347 113 4 4416 3 
35 2500 6 43117 6 Iss18 O 4211 & 
7 2000 6 164 0 O 172 6 7 37 210 


A nual Premium required for the Assurance of £100, for the 


whole term of life :—_ 
! With 











; ) With Without 
Age ‘ean. Profits Ne Profits. | Profits 
i: s. a £s & ee Lead 
15 111 0 115 0 “ 218 10 3 - 5 
2 |} 11310 2th 4 “T) 40 9 4 0 ; 
30 ! »> 4 ; 210 4 60 6 1 0 6 
ee OBERT TUCKER, Secretory. 





| Clove 
|} Cinnamon, best, 44, 


| dd. to 28. 4d.; Mustard 


| dition 


759 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 
[NTENDING Life Assurers are respectfully in- 
vited to compare the principles, rates, and whole provisions 
f the 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 

with those of any existing company 

In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the polley- 
holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability 
[t claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the 
following particulars :— 

1. PREMIUMS AT BARLY AND 

WER See specimens below’ 

2. A MORE acc ADJUSTMENT OF THI 
THE sEVERAL AGEs 


MIDDLE AGES ABOUT A FOURTH 


RATE RATES OF PREMIUM To 


3. A PRINCIPLE IN THF DIVISION OF THE SURPLUS MORD 6AFR, 
FQUITABLE, AND PAVOURABLE To « ) LIVES 
4. EXEMPTION PROM FNTRY MONEY 
All policies indisputable unless obtained by fraud 
* Annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits 
Age2o | 25 | Bw | 35 | 4 | 45 | SO | 3S 


£hiss Jl isol2 1 6)2610)/214913 SF ofa l1 7 fd) 


* Annual Premituis for £100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only 


Age 2 | 25 “| 30 | 35 i 40 | Oo 
£2 7 lo | 210 8[214 6/219 61/8 6 443 14 9 


Forms of proposal, prospectus containing full tables, copies of 
the Twelfth Annual Report, and every information, will be for 
warded (gratis) on application at the 

London Orrice, No. 12, MOORGATE STREET 
GHORGE GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary for London 


OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCLETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE RUILDINGS, 
Actuary---G. J. Fannancer, Fsq., PLLA 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
tc, may be obtained from FE. F. LEFKS, Secarrrany. 


qviry 


Pook STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— Price 
2s. 6d.—Patronized by her Majesty and H.R. Prince Albert 

Mr HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANREUM for stopping decayed 
Peeth, however large the cavity It is placed in the tooth in a 
soft state, without anv pressure or pain, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHITK ENAMEL, it will remain in the 
tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting 
the further progress of decay,and is far superior to anything ever 
before used, as it WHT NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED in the 
Pooth. All persons use it themselves with ease, as full directions 
ire enclosed. Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 
17, George Street, Hanover Square, who will send it into the 
ountry free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street; Sanger, 
100, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street, Butler, 4, Cheapside; John 

ston, 6S, Cornhill, and all medicine venders in the kingdom 

Proce 2s. 6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of teeth on 
his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION without springs ot 
Phis method does not require the extraction of any teeth 
tr roots, or any painful operation whatever. 17, George Street, 
Hanover Squere At home from 10 till 4 


“ATORTON'S” CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
rn” fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy, to 

il who suffer from Ladigestion, Sick Headache, Killousond Liver 
Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General 
Debilitw, Costiveness, &¢ They act as a powerful tonie and 
rontle apericnt; are mild in their operation, safe under any cit 
and thousonds of persons can now bear testimony to 
derived from theiruse. Sold in bottles at ls. 1gd., 
vs. OL and lls. cach, in every Town in the Kingdom 

CAUTION Ite sure to ask for “NORTON'S PILLS," 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation 


Wires 


cUlusTAnCES, 
the benefits to be 


and do 


CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND 


PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 
No. & King William Street, Citv, London, send TRAS, 
COFPERS, and SPICKES, CARKIAGEHE FREE, to any part of 
ENGLAND, if to the value of dos. and upwards 
Good Congou Tea, 3s. 3d., 38. 4d., 38. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. Ad 
Rich Rare Souchong, 4s.; est Souchong, 48. 4d.; Vine Gun 
powder, 3s. Gd., 3s. Sd, #s., and ds. Sd.; Rare Choice Gunpowder, 
s.; best, Os. Ba 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICK OF COPFPERE 
Good Coffee, 10d. and 11d. ; Cholee Coffee, Is., ls. 2d.,and Is. 3d. ; 
best Jamaica, ls. 4d beat Mocha, now only Is. 4d 
COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cont. lower than moat other 
houses td. and 44.; Tapioca, 5d. and Gd., best, 7d4.; Arrow 
Root, Sd, lod., Is., Is. 2d., best, la. dd; Tous los Moles, best, 6d; 
s, best, Ze 2d , Nutinegs, best, 68. Gd.; Mace, beat, Sa. Ad; 
Cassia, best, le. 6d; Mack Pepper, best, Ia. ; 
Pepper, best, Is id., Cayenne, beat, 2s. 2d., Ginger, from 
Sl. Tad 1a, best, le. 4d. Noples Macearoni, 
64., Td, best, Sd. Sugars ond Fruits at Wholesale prices 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, &, King William 
Street, City, London 
* Post-oftice Orders payable to Phillips and Co., Chief Office, 
London 


Sago, 


Whit 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
4 PLIMENTARY ~ The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respeetfully to 
remind families, whose bercavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice Eatimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of caperienced assistants (including 
dreesmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and sulted to any grade or con- 
of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning te 


, always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 


required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country. and on the most reasonable terms 
W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 


i ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
| & 


and BLOOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the Kiteben 


| where he was murdered, models of Stanficld Hall and Potash Farm, 


are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSBAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square 
Open from 1) till dusk, and from 7 tll 10—Admission, Large 
Room, ls.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 














BY AUTHORITY OF THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. 


Complete in Three handsome Volumes, price Three Guineas. 


OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUSTRY 
OF ALL NATIONS, 1851. 








‘A complete literary type of the original to which it refers, opening up sources of amusement or instruction to every class of taste, and proving equally 
at home on the drawing-room table, handled by fashionable dilettanti in the study, pored over by the scholar or the man of science, at the merchant's desk 
as a book of constant reference—in the factory, the foundry, and the workshop, as a repertoire for designs, and as highly suggestive for future progress, A 
more pleasant work to dive into during an idle hour can hardly be imagined, for wherever it is taken up there is something new and striking, and worth 
of attention.” — Times. 

‘The work is without a precedent in the annals of literature; and when we regard the circumstances of difficulty that surrounded the task of its 
execution, the praise bestowed on those who undertook it can scarcely be too great. The Contractors, in that enlarged spirit which appears to have entered 
into all that belongs to the Exhibition, engaged men of reputation and authority in every department of science and manufacture, to contribute such 
descriptive notes as should render the work eminently instructive. It thus contains a body of annotations which express the condition of human knowledge 
and the state of the world’s industry in 1851: and is a document of the utmost importance, as a summary report of this vast international ‘ stock-taking,’ 
which no great library—nor any gentleman’s library, of those who aim at the collection of literary standards—can hereafter be without. It is not a work 
of a day, a month, or a year: it is for all time. Centuries hence it will be referred to as authority on the condition to which man had arrived at the period 
of its publication. It is at once a great Trades Directory, informing us where we are to seek for any particular kind of manufacture—a Natural History. 


iy 


recording the localities of almost every variety of native production—and a Cyclopedia, describing how far science has ministered to the necessities of 


humanity, by what efforts the crude products of the earth have been converted into articles of utility or made the medium of that refined expression which 
belongs to the province of creative art. The Exhibition has lived its allotted time, and died; but this Catalogue is the sum of the thoughts and truths to 
which it has given birth,—and which form the intellectual ground whereon the generations that we are not to see must build. * * * It willbe evident 
from what has been already stated, that a more important contribution to a commercial country than the ‘ Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 


of the Great Exhibition’ could scarcely have been offered. * * * All possible means have been taken to render it worthy of the wonderful gathering of 


which it is the permanent record.” —A thenceum. 


This Work is also published in Five Parts: Parts 1 and 2, price 10s. each, and Parts 3, 4, and 5, price 15s. each. 





SPICER BROTHERS, WHOLESALE STATIONERS. WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, PRINTERS. 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OFFICE, 29, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


POPULAR RECORD OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


HUNTS HANDBOOK. 


EXPLANATORY GUIDE T0 THE NATURAL PRODUCTIONS AND MANUFACTURES OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 1851. 
In Two Volumes, Price 6s. 


BY ROBERT HUNT, 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL SCIENCE, GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 





‘‘ Every care has been taken to render this compilation a record worthy of preservation, as giving within a limited space a faithful description of 
certainly one of the most remarkable events which has ever taken place upon this island, or in the world—the gathering together from the ends of the 
earth, of the products of human industry, the efforts of human thought.”—E.ctract from Preface. 

‘* One of the most popular mementoes and histories of the actual gathering of the nations.” —A thencum. 


‘It should be read and retained by all as a compact and portable record of what they have seen exhibited.”"—Literary Gucette. 


SPICER BROTHERS, WHOLESALE STATIONERS. WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, PRINTERS. 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OFFICE, 29, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE OFFICIAL SMALL CATALOGUE, 
FINALLY CORRECTED AND IMPROVED EDITION, 


WITH A FULL ALPHABETICAL AND CLASSIFIED INDEX OF CONTRIBUTORS AND OF ARTICLES EXHIBITED, LISTS OF COMMIS 
ENGAGED IN THE EXHIBITION, LOCAL COMMITTEES AND SECRETARIES, JURORS, AND DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILD 


SSIONERS AND OTHER* 
ING, &e. 


Bound in One Volume, Price 7s. 6d. 


SPICER BROTHERS, WHOLESALE STATIONERS. WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, PRINTERS 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OFFICE, 29, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. ——— 
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4, Chandos 
8, 1851 
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